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THE  PROFESSIONAL  PLEDGE 
OF  THE  CERTIFIED  ^  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


3  Jlercbp  J^lcbse  iHpsielf  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles, 
declarations,  and  regulations  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

3  $lebse  in  particular  to  place  honesty  and  thorough  work  above 

all  else  in  my  administration  of  real  property;  to  advance  myself  constantly 
in  knowledge  and  ability  through  the  study  of  literature  on  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  the  instruction  of  eminent  teachers,  the  interchange  of  experiences 
with  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers,  and  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Institute  whenever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers; 
and  to  give  my  services  freely  to  the  Institute  as  required  or  desired. 

ilIor0Ob0r»  3  $lebse  to  shun  unwarranted  personal  publicity  and 

dishonest  money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  regardless  of  mone¬ 
tary  consideration;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill  for  the  properties 
under  my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  properties;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  owners  of  properties  entrusted  to  my  management;  and  to  give 
devoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Jfinallp,  3  $lebse  iWpsielf  to  cooperate  in  advancing  and  extending,  by 
every  lawful  means  within  my  power,  the  influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


Towers  and  low  groups  of  two-story  units  are  successfully  combmed 
in  Parkmerced,  a  striking  apartment  community  built  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  in  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  second 
stop  in  the  Journal’s  tour  of  the  nexo  buildings  which  are  being  built 
over  the  country,  of  special  interest  to  professional  property  managers. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS 

Set  down  among  park-like  surroundings  of 
green  lawns  and  trees  on  200  acres  of  a  for¬ 
mer  golf  course,  overlooking  the  blue  Pacific 
and  picturesque  Lake  Merced,  Parkmerced 
represents  an  investment  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  of  more  than  $40,000,000. 

Built  to  provide  comfortable  and  con¬ 
venient  apartment  living  for  3,483  families, 
Parkmerced  is  unique  architecturally,  har¬ 
moniously  combining  low  Colonial-style 
buildings  with  tall,  modern  apartment 
units.  The  Colonial-style  buildings  are  two- 
stories  high  and  are  mostly  frame  and  stucco. 
The  tall  apartment  units,  known  as  Park¬ 
merced  Towers,  are  thirteen-stories  high 
and  built  of  white  concrete.  All  are  blended 
into  a  community  pattern  which  unifies  the 
buildings  with  careful  landscaping.  Build¬ 
ings  occupy  about  21  per  cent  of  the  land. 

The  Parkmerced  story  goes  back  to  1941, 
when  Frederick  H.  Ecker,  Chairman  of 
Metropolitan’s  Board  of  Directors,  envi¬ 
sioned  a  “community  of  tomorrow’’  that 
would  reflect  to  a  striking  degree  the  mod¬ 
ern  concept  of  completeness  in  apartment¬ 
living.  At  that  time,  the  development  was 
designed  to  provide  homes  for  2,531  fami¬ 
lies.  Careful  planning  was  made  for  outdoor 
recreation  with  ample  space  to  be  given 
over  to  playgrounds  for  children,  and  facil¬ 
ities  for  adult  recreation.  The  entire  devel¬ 
opment  was  to  be  made  up  of  two-story 


modern  Colonial-style  apartment  buildings 
with  duplex  suites.  The  rooms  were  to  be 
airy,  bright  and  cheerful,  and  keyed  to  ef¬ 
ficient  and  comfortable  living. 

But  World  W’ar  II  put  a  stop  to  the  huge 
undertaking  early  in  1945.  At  that  time, 
Parkmerced  was  two-thirds  completed.  It 
was  not  until  three  years  later  that  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  was  able  to  resume  building. 
By  that  time,  construction  and  operating 
costs  had  skyrocketed  and  land  values  had 
increased. 

This  new  situation  was  met  with  the  dar¬ 
ing  and  ingenuity  characteristic  of  Ameri¬ 
can  free  enterprise.  Basic  changes  were 
made  in  the  over-all  construction  plan. 
Eleven  apartment  buildings,  the  Parkmer¬ 
ced  Towers,  were  added  to  the  group  of 
two-story  houses.  But  the  concept  of  a  “com¬ 
munity  of  tomorrow’’  remained  intact.  No 
sacrifice  was  made  in  the  amenities  of  gra¬ 
cious  living  originally  planned  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  seen  that  the  high  and  the 
low  buildings  w'ould  stand  in  favorable  con¬ 
trast  to  each  other,  and  that  the  difficulties 
growing  out  of  wartime  restrictions  could 
be  turned  to  advantage. 

When  Parkmerced  was  blueprinted  in 
1941,  Europe  was  at  war  and  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  struggle  was 
to  be  only  a  few  months  aw'ay.  San  Francisco 
throbbed  with  the  common  beat  of  prepara- 
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tion  for  national  defense.  The  need  of  hous¬ 
ing  for  all  types  of  workers  and  members  of 
the  armed  forces  was  a  critical  problem. 

Metropolitan  Life  gave  immediate  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  possibility  of  investment  that 
would  aid  in  relieving  the  housing  short¬ 
age.  With  the  support  of  San  Francisco  of¬ 
ficials  and  civic  organizations  and  on  the 
approval  by  the  Insurance  Department  of 
California,  the  State  Legislature  authorized 
the  housing  investment  by  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  company. 

The  company  then  took  title  to  the  Ingle- 
side  golf  course  near  I.ake  Merced,  seven 
miles  from  the  business  center  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  completed  plans  for  the  building 
of  Parkmerced. 

1  HE  BUILDERS 

Leonard  Schultze  and  Associates  of  New 
York  designed  Parkmerced  and  its  two-story 


l  ower  apartments  have  a  view'  of  Lake  Merced 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  two-story  units,  the 
duplex  (two-floor)  apartments  are  popular. 

apartment  buildings.  Starrett  Bros.  &  Eken, 
Inc.,  also  of  New  York,  were  the  general 
contractors.  Mr.  Schultze,  who  died  in  1951, 
was  distinguished  in  his  field.  Prominent 
structures  in  many  cities  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  were  designed  by  him  and  his  associates. 
Some  of  these  are  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
and  the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New  York,  the 
Roney  Plaza  in  Miami,  the  Breakers  in 
Palm  Beach,  the  Hunter  Dulin  office  build¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Los  Angeles. 

Starrett  Bros.  &  Eken,  Inc.  had  built  Park- 
chester,  the  largest  community  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  the  Empire  State  Building  and 
many  other  notable  structures.  Andrew  J. 
Eken,  head  of  the  firm,  is  nationally  known. 

The  immediate  supervision  of  tlie  build¬ 
ing  of  Parkmerced  was  handled  by  George 
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Gove,  a  third  vice-president  of  Metropol¬ 
itan  Life,  who  recently  retired,  and  by 
Frank  C.  Lowe,  now  third  vice-president  in 
charge  of  housing  projects. 

W.  L.  Thacker,  member  of  a  prominent 
San  Francisco  family,  and  well  known  in 
hotel  management  circles,  was  invited  to  be¬ 
come  resident  manager  of  Parkmerced,  and 
he  accepted.  Mr.  Thacker  brought  to  his 
new  position  a  warm  personality  and  wide 
experience  and  understanding. 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  these  men 
that  Parkmerced  developed. 

THE  TWO-STORY  UNITS 

The  first  Colonial-style  buildings  lined 
the  outside  border  of  the  development. 
They  nestle  between  trees  and  green  lawns. 
Pedestrian  paths  and  broad  drives  lead  to 
the  recreation  sections  and  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  center,  Parkmerced  Common.  Many 
varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  flowers  were 
used  in  an  extensive  landscaping  program. 
Fffective  use  was  made  of  the  patio  idea.  In 
some  blocks  of  buildings  there  are  three 
patios  with  their  lawns,  in  others  there  are 
four.  Children’s  playgrounds  are  found  at 
the  center  of  most  blocks.  The  Colonial- 
style  buildings  were  to  have  been  built  of 
monolithic  concrete,  but  because  of  war 
conditions,  construction  of  most  houses  is 
of  concrete  to  the  first  floor  with  wood 
frame  and  stucco  above. 

The  buildings  are  painted  a  light  gray 
which  harmonizes  with  the  pastel  shades  that 
embellish  porches  and  other  architectural 
detail.  Columns,  Venetian  blinds,  outdoor 
lights  of  Colonial  design,  climbing  vines, 
hedges  and  curving  paths  are  elements  in 
the  creation  of  appealing  effects.  An  aver¬ 
age  block  provides  conveniently  located 
automobile  accommodations  of  the  carport 
type.  At  the  center  of  most  blocks,  there  are 
laundry  and  storage  rooms. 


The  two-story  buildings  make  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  development,  and  contain 
apartments  of  one,  two  and  three  bedrooms, 
and  have  separate  street  entrances.  The 
duplex  (two  floor)  apartment,  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  atmosphere  of  a  private  house,  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Most  of  the 
larger  apartments  are  of  this  type.  Living 
room,  dining  room  and  kitchen  are  on  the 
lower  floor.  Bedrooms  and  bathroom  are 
on  the  upper  floor.  Kitchen  windows  face 
the  street.  The  large  casement  window  of 
the  living  room,  and  the  windows  of  the  up¬ 
stairs  bedrooms,  look  out  on  the  quiet  patio 
lawns. 

Kitchens  contain  gas  ranges,  electric  re¬ 
frigerators.  tile  drain  boards,  ample  cup 
board  space  and  linoleum  floor  coverings. 
Bathrooms  have  tile  floors  and  tile  wainscot¬ 
ing  with  combination  bath  and  shower.  Gas- 
(ired  heaters  have  been  installed  in  each 
apartment  and  electrically-controlled  fans 
distribute  the  heat  to  each  room  by  means 
of  air  ducts.  The  fans  may  be  used  in  sum¬ 
mer  for  circulation  of  air. 

These  apartments  rent  as  follows: 

One-beciroom  suites,  from  $65  to  $70 
monthly;  two-bedroom  suites,  from  $81  to 
S91  monthly;  three-bedroom  suites,  from 
.5102  to  $105. 

In  February  1945,  when  the  progress  of 
the  war  brought  construction  to  a  halt. 
Colonial-style  buildings  containing  1,687 
apartments  had  been  completed.  The  apart¬ 
ments  were  immediately  rented  to  person¬ 
nel  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  people  en¬ 
raged  in  ivartime  work. 

THE  TOWER  DESIGN 

After  the  war,  the  completion  of  Park- 
nierced  turned  towards  new  building  plans 
in  the  units  to  be  known  as  Parkmerced 
Towers.  Leonard  Schultze  and  Associates, 
who  designed  the  original  Colonial  build- 
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ings,  also  planned  the  new  towers.  Architec¬ 
tural  and  engineering  experts  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  engaged  as  associates.  They 
included  Harry  A.  Thomsen  and  Aleck  L. 
Wilson,  associate  architects;  Thomas  D. 
Church,  landscape  arclurect;  L.  T.  F.vans, 
soil  engineer:  John  j.  (iould,  structural 
engineer;  Thomas  B.  Hunter,  mechanical 
engineer;  E.  Hutchin^)n,  consulting  en¬ 
gineer. 

To  maintain  the  over  all  harmony  and 
balance  of  Parkmerced,  new  two-story  build¬ 
ings  containing  113  additional  suites  were 
added  to  the  already-built  Colonial-style 
units.  They  featured  further  important  im¬ 
provements  in  planning.  In  addition,  the 
eleven  tall  apartment  units  were  con¬ 
structed. 

The  tall  buildings  stand  in  small  clusters 
in  several  sections  of  Parkmerced.  They  are 
X-shaped  and  widely  spaced  and  their  apart¬ 


Living  rooms  in  tower  apartments  are  unusually 
large,  containing  almost  400  square  feet.  Four¬ 
teen-foot  picture  windows  are  a  feature. 

ments  are  refreshingly  open  to  sunlight  and 
air.  They  command  an  inspiring  view  of  the 
surrounding  countryside,  of  Lake  Merced, 
and  of  the  nearby  Pacific  Ocean. 

Parkmerced  Towers  are  built  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  architectural  concrete. 
To  obtain  a  highly-finished  effect  on  the 
outer  walls,  special  forms  were  designed  of 
plywood.  These  forms  were  faced  with  a 
plastic  coating  to  prevent  lines,  cracks  and 
other  imperfections  from  marring  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  same  method  of  preparing  the 
concrete  was  used  to  produce  smcKJth,  satin- 
finish  ceilings  inside  the  apartments. 

In  design  and  refinements,  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  pleasingly  modern.  Living  rooms 
are  unusually  large,  containing  almost  400 
square  feet.  Typical  measurements  are  21 
feet  4  inches  by  17  feet  5  inches.  Picture 
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windows  Avith  a  fourteen-foot  spread  feature 
most  living  rooms. 

Bedrooms  in  the  larger  apartments  meas¬ 
ure  17  feet  by  1 1  feet  4  inches  and  feet  1 
inch  by  11  feet  10  inches.  The  dimensions 
of  the  bedroom  in  the  smaller  apartments 
are  ifi  feet  2  inches  by  13  feet  2  inches. 
Many  bedrooms  have  cross-ventilation, 
(listening  tile  bathrooms  contain  bath  tub 
and  shower,  and  specially  designed  recessed 
electric  heaters.  .All  apartments  have  parcpiet 
lloors  and  handsome  dressing  closets  with 
built-in  chests  of  drawers. 

Kitchens  are  designed  to  be  compact  and 
ellicient.  They  have  refrigerators  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  nine  cubic  feet,  gas  ranges  with 
four  burners,  steel  cabinets  and  stainless 
steel  sinks,  riiere  is  substantial  closet  space 
in  every  apartment.  Lighting  from  base 
pings  is  the  rule  in  living  rooms  and  bed¬ 
rooms.  Llnorescent  ceiling  lights  are  in  all 
kitchens. 

Large  basements  provide  storage  space 
for  baby  carriages,  bicycles  and  other  family 

A  sliopping  center  was  built,  with  ample  park¬ 
ing  and  delivery  space.  Tenants  include  a  large 
lood  market,  bank,  dry-cleaner,  shoe  repair, 
bakerv.  toffee  shop,  barber  shop,  beauty  parlor 
and  drug  store. 


belongings,  l.aundries  function  with  coin- 
operated  Avashing  machines.  In  each  build¬ 
ing  there  is  a  large  boiler  room  in  Avhich 
three  gas-fired  boilers  provide  steam  heat 
and  hot  Avater.  Stand-by  oil-burning  sys¬ 
tems  are  ready  for  emergencies. 

The  rentals  of  Parkmerced  ToAvers  apart¬ 
ments  are  as  folloAvs:  three  rooms  (one  bed¬ 
room),  .5115  to  .Si^b;  four  rooms  (tAvo  bed¬ 
rooms),  31.50  to  $177  monthly.  All  rentals 
include  steam  heat  and  gas  for  cooking. 

Three  reinforted  concrete  garages  have 
been  constructed  in  conjunction  Avith  the 
erection  of  the  neAv  apartment  houses.  One 
Avill  store  180  cars  and  another  277  cars. 
The  third,  Avhich  is  a  three-level  garage,  is 
180  by  699  feet.  It  has  room  for  1,113  cars. 

RECRE.ATION  AND  SHOPPING 

The  elaborate  provision  for  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  made  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
community,  Avas  amplified  Avith  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  toAvers.  There  are  SAvings  and 
slides  for  children,  and  facilities  Avere  in¬ 
stalled  for  sports  Avhich  adults  can  enjoy. 
There  are  tennis  courts,  handball  and  bas¬ 
ketball  courts,  softball  diamonds  and  sec¬ 
tions  for  horse  shoe  pitching.  Golf  courses 
are  nearby. 
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Parkmerced’s  shopping  center  consists  of 
three  building  units,  one  of  which  is  oc¬ 
cupied  wholly  by  a  large  food  market.  There 
is  a  branch  of  the  Anglo-California  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  center,  and  other  ten¬ 
ants  include  a  dry-cleaning  establishment, 
shoe  repair  shop,  bakery,  coffee  shop,  bar¬ 
ber  shop,  beauty  parlor  and  drug  store.  The 
shopping  center  has  ample  parking  space 
and  special  facilities  for  store  delivery  by 
truck. 

THE  STAFF 

How  many  employees  are  required  to 
manage  a  large  residential  community  such 
as  Parkmerced?  The  staff  now  numbers 
about  200  persons,  most  of  whom  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Operating  Department  and 
are  directly  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of 
necessary  day-to-day  services  for  residents. 

In  the  Administration  Office  alone  there 


is  an  accounting  and  clerical  staff  of  twenty- 
seven  persons.  Thirty-one  employees  are  oc¬ 
cupied  exclusively  in  janitor  services.  Care 
of  gardens  and  grounds  requires  a  force  of 
forty-six  men.  The  Patrol  Division  which 
watches  over  buildings  and  grounds  day  and 
night  numbers  seventeen  men.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  staff  is  occupied  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duties  having  to  do  with  daily  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation. 

When  all  of  its  new  California  housing 
is  turned  over  to  management.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life,  with  its  previous  undertakings, 
will  have  invested  something  more  than 
$300,000,000  in  modern  apartment  housing 
for  36,299  families  or  a  population  of  al¬ 
most  1 25,000  persons. 


The  above  article  was  prepared  by  the  Housing  Projects 
department  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  sent  to  the  Journal  by  Gustave  Zismer. 


Be  sure  to  read  all  of  this  account  of  how  a  loft  building  was  converted 
to  highest  and  best  use.  It  covers  some  very  revealing  cost  figures  and 
before-and-after  operating  statements. 


DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

as  applied  to  the  conversion  of  a  loft  building 

into  a  modern  office  building 

by  L.  A.Ewald  and  George  C.  Ewald 


f 


In  1947  it  became  necessary  for  our  organi¬ 
zation  to  find  new  quarters  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  new  Civic  Center  development  was 
to  be  erected  near  our  location.  At  that  time 
we  occupied  ground  floor  space  in  our  otvn 
building  at  175  West  Jefferson  Avenue,  and 
it  so  happened  that  the  City  of  Detroit  de¬ 
cided  to  condemn  the  block  in  which  we 
were  located  in  order  to  erect  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Building,  the  first  building  in  this 
vast  project.  \Ve  had  become  very  much  ac¬ 
climated  to  a  ground  floor  location,  and  had 
no  desire  to  return  to  the  usual  type  of  office 
building  such  as  we  had  occupied  up  until 
1940. 

A  loft  building  at  220  West  Congress 
Street  was  submitted  to  us,  and  was  the 
building  we  finally  purchased,  with  an  eye 
to  occupying  the  ground  floor  space  for  our 
own  office. 

The  building  was  located  just  one  block 
west  of  Griswold  Street,  often  called  the 
Wall  Street  of  Detroit.  This  has  proved 

L.  A.  Ewald  is  president  and  George  C.  Ewald, 
CPM,  is  vice  president  of  L.  A.  Ewald,  Inc.,  Realtors, 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  actual  management  of 
the  rehabilitation  program  described  here  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  L.  A.  Ewald 


itself  to  be  an  excellent  location.  However, 
the  building  itself  was  a  problem.  It  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  tenants  such  as  a  barber  shop, 
restaurant  and  blue  print  company  on  the 
ground  floor;  the  upper  floors  consisted  of 
printing  shops,  light  manufacturing,  a  sport¬ 
ing  goods  salesroom,  and  storage.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  type  of  tenancy  would  have 
to  be  vacated  in  order  to  put  the  building 
to  its  highest  and  best  use. 

Structurally  the  building  was  sound.  The 
upper  floors  are  wood  with  steel  I-beam  sup 
ports.  The  floors  have  a  carrying  capacity  of 
220  pounds  per  square  foot.  A  very  out¬ 
moded  passenger  and  freight  elevator  ser\- 
iced  these  upper  floors.  At  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase,  the  building  had  its  own  heating 
system,  namely,  a  stoker-fired  steam  boiler 
and  hot  water  heater,  both  of  which  had 
almost  outlived  their  usefulness. 

One  of  our  first  steps  was  to  dismantle 
this  old  system  and  install  Detroit  Edison 
central  heat.  This  was  done  without  any 
thought  of  further  modernization,  as  an 
overall  plan  had  not  been  thought  of  yet. 
This  heating  installation  was  made  simply 
to  save  expensive  boiler  and  stoker  repairs. 

It  was  discovered  shortly  after  our  occu- 
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220  \V.  Congress  Street,  Detroit,  before  and 
after  modernization 

The  building  is  57  by  1 38  feet,  brick,  with 
wood  floors  and  steel  I-beam  supports.  The 
four  upper  floors  surround  a  center  light 
court.  There  are  30,000  sq.  ft.  of  leasable 
space.  Black  .^ndes  granite  and  aluminum- 
framed  windows  make  a  striking  new  facade. 


BEFORE 


Ewald  building 
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pancy  that  finding  tenants  who  could  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  a  higher  rental  due  to  the 
location  of  the  building  tvas  out  of  the 
(juestion.  In  other  words,  we  had  to  com¬ 
pete  with  similar  buildings  located  blocks 
away.  The  problem  then  resolved  itself  into 
one  of  two  things:  (1)  try  to  go  on  as  we 
were,  or  (2)  completely  modernize  the 
entire  building. 

We  had  drawings  and  pictures  made  in 
order  to  show  prospective  tenants  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  modernization. 
These  pictures  were  exhibited  in  our  win¬ 
dows,  and  we  had  many  comments,  but  no 
tangible  results.  It  seemed  that  people  just 
could  not  visualize  what  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  modernization. 

THE  FIRST  PROSPECT 

We  were  of  course  very  anxious  to  secure 
at  least  one  gtxjd  representative  tenant  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  with  any  alterations.  Fi¬ 
nally,  Bill  Schauer,  General  Agent  for  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  in 
passing  our  office  one  day,  suggested  that  if 
this  building  were  suitably  remodeled  his 
company  might  be  interested.  After  many 
discussions,  and  changing  architectural 
plans  many  times,  a  lease  was  finally  executed 
with  Penn  Mutual  for  3,500  sq.  ft.  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fourth  floor,  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  was  begun.  It  cost  us  in  excess 
of  $22,000  to  modernize  this  office. 

1  HE  CHANGES  WE  MADE 

The  barber  shop  on  the  first  floor  was 
vacated,  and  this  space  became  the  lobby. 
Aluminum  doors  were  installed  at  the  lobby 
entrance  and  rubber  tile  floor  was  also  in¬ 
stalled.  Mahogany  paneling  was  used  for 
the  walls,  and  the  ceiling  was  acoustically 
treated.  Inverted  fluorescent  lighting  com¬ 
pleted  the  job.  A  new  passenger  elevator, 
hand-operated  with  automatic  push-button 


controls  was  installed.  The  freight  elevator 
was  also  remodeled.  It  cost  us  about  $40,000 
to  do  the  lobby  and  elevator  modernization. 

The  actual  remodeling  work  in  the  of¬ 
fices  consisted  of  dropping  the  ceilings,  in¬ 
stalling  the  acoustical  tile  type  of  ceiling, 
removing  steam  coil  pipes  and  installing 
the  Vulcan  system  (on  the  fourth  floor 
only),  concealing  sprinkler  pipes,  recover¬ 
ing  the  floors  with  asphalt  tile,  building 
individual  offices  and  lavatories,  and  install¬ 
ing  continuous  rows  of  fluorescent  lights, 
together  with  air-conditioning  ducts  and 
heating  system. 

As  for  the  exterior,  the  entire  facade  on 
the  ground  floor  w'as  covered  with  black 
Andes  mountain  granite.  Large,  wide  w^in- 
dow’s  wdth  aluminum  frames  were  installed 
to  give  a  modern  appearance. 

THE  TENANTS  ROLL  IN 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  sooner  had 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
moved  in,  than  many  other  insurance  com¬ 
pany  managers  came  to  inspect  the  new  of¬ 
fices,  and  w'hile  at  first  some  thought  that 
Penn  Mutual  had  made  a  rather  drastic 
move,  it  so  happened  that  we  never  had  a 
let-up.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  building  could  service  in¬ 
surance  companies,  but  how  soon  could 
they  get  in.  Seeing  was  believing.  If  we  had 
had  five  more  floors,  all  would  have  been 
leased. 

The  insurance  occupants  now  include: 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany;  Hartford  Accident  k  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany;  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company: 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company: 
Royal-Liverpool  Group.  These  companies 
all  had  formerly  occupied  space  in  our 
leading  downtown  office  buildings,  but  they 
w'ere  willing  to  make  the  change  to  our 
building  mostly  because  of  the  following 
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lactors:  (1)  location  and  easier  access  to 
ground  floor;  (2)  air  conditioning  and  unit 
air  heating:  rental  rate;  (4)  better  of¬ 

fice  layout. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  PROSPECTIVE 
TENANTS 

It  really  required  no  salesmanship  once 
we  had  an  office  to  show.  Naturally,  we 
were  taught  many  things,  but  one  selling 
technique  dominated  the  venture,  and  was 
this:  as  soon  as  a  prospective  tenant  ex¬ 
pressed  interest,  our  architect  was  in¬ 
structed  to  make  a  sketch  of  this  prospective 
tenant’s  present  office,  at  our  expense;  then 
a  plan  was  submitted  showing  the  com¬ 
pany  what  could  be  done  if  their  offices 
were  laid  out  more  efficiently,  with  time¬ 
saving  features.  Once  they  had  a  plan  in 
their  hands,  with  the  privilege  of  making 
any  desired  changes,  their  enthusiasm  in¬ 
creased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


riic  remodeled  lol)by  space  used  to  be  a  Ijarbei 
sliop.  Ewald  spent  S4n,o(K)  on  this  phase  of  the 
program,  including  a  new  elevator.  Ewald’s  own 
office  opens  ofl  at  right  side  of  loltby. 


COSES  OF  MOUERNIZ.VEION  AND 
OPERA  I  INC  STATEMENTS 

The  last  year  this  building  was  in  op¬ 
eration,  before  moderni/ation,  was  1949. 
For  comparison,  the  following  shows  op¬ 
erating  statements  for  1949,  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  statement  for  1952.  For  1952,  we 
know  w’hat  our  income  will  be.  However, 
our  expenses  will  have  to  be  more  or  less 
estimated  since  the  year  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  comparing  these  two  years,  we  see  that 
the  net  before  depreciation  and  Federal 
taxes  in  1952  will  be  over  seven  times  what 
it  was  in  1949. 

Of  the  30,000  feet  of  rentable  space  in 
the  building,  22,000  feet  plus  the  lobby 
have  been  modernized.  The  cost  of  this 
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Expense 


Steam,  and  light  (light  in  lialh  only). 

Water  . 

Insurance  .  . 

I'axes  . 


.ASSESSMENT: 


^949 

1952 

.$14,952.50 

$60,240.00 

.  2,5(>0.(HI 

2,5(M).00 

47.10 

250.00 

I  50.00 

631.24 

•  2.532.72 

3,894.15 

318.38 

432.00 

3,887.32 

1  1,050.(K) 

9-435-52 

'  8-757-39 

•  5-5>6.9« 

41,482.61 

.$64,940.00 
.  99,850.00 

.$34,910.00 

modernization  amounted  to  §9.50  per 
square  foot.  There  still  remain  8,000  square 
feet  which  were  not  included  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Three  thousand  feet  is  ground  floor 
space,  which  is  now  rented  at  $5,400  per 
year;  2,500  square  feet  is  on  the  fourth 
floor,  and  is  rented  for  $2,760  per  year,  and 
our  own  first  floor  office  consisting  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500  square  feet. 

Our  future  plan,  after  we  have  had  a 
sufficient  breathing  spell,  is  to  complete 
the  modernization  in  these  three  spaces.  A 
very  conservative  estimate  would  be  that 
the  gross  income  will  be  increased  over 


$12,000  per  year  without  greatly  increasing 
our  maintenance  costs.  When  this  is  done, 
our  net  before  taxes,  etc.,  will  be  well  over 
$50,000  per  year.  I'he  cost  of  modernizing 
this  8,000  stjuare  feet  of  space  should  not 
exceed  $5  a  square  foot  because  the  neces¬ 
sary  plumbing,  lavatories,  etc.,  have  been 
installed. 

In  closing,  the  best  advice  we  have  to 
offer  anyone  who  may  be  contemplating  a 
rehabilitation  program  is:  (1)  be  sure  of 
your  location:  (2)  be  sure  of  the  structural 
soundness  of  your  building;  and  (3)  is 
there  a  demand  for  this  type  of  space? 


Nearly  every  large  corporation  in  America  employs  a  group  of  special¬ 
ists  gathered  together  under  the  title  of  “public  relations  department.” 
Paul  Garrett  of  General  Motors  has  said:  “Public  relations  are  all  the 
things  you  do  to  make  friends  for  the  company— in  the  hope  of  making 
customers  for  the  product.”  The  need  of  public  relations  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  big  business  but  can  be  even  greater  in  small  business. 

THE  NATURE  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
bjp  Anthony  James 

I  HE  TVPicAi.  organization  in  the  United  management  is  a  professional  activity,  then 

States  headed  by  a  CIPM  consists  of  less  than  we  must  recognize  that  professional  success 

ten  persons,  most  ot  whom  are  employed  or  failure  is  entirely  due  to  the  ability  of  an 

in  routine  or  clerical  work.  In  almost  all  individual  or  a  firm  to  establish  a  reputa- 

cases  such  organizations  are  located  in  areas  tion  for  professional  integrity  and  skill, 

where  the  market  lor  management  services  Professional  societies  do  not  engage  in 
is  sufliciently  great  to  make  too  per  cent  the  discussion  of  methods  of  obtaining  new 
growth  a  possibility.  business.  The  conventions  of  doctors,  law- 

For  many  years  property  managers  hav  e  yers,  and  other  professional  groups  are  built 

been  divided  on  the  question  of  whether  or  almost  exclusively  around  programs  having 

not  the  operation  of  a  property  manage-  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  techniques 

ment  organization  represents  a  business  or  or  the  furtlier  .study  of  professional  activity, 

professional  activity.  In  either  case  the  op  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  to  a 

jxjrtunities  for  growth  in  large  part  can  be  large  degree  the  success  of  a  purely  profes- 

measured  in  terms  of  reputation.  In  many  sional  man  depends  not  only  upon  his  skill 

past  issues  of  this  Journal  and  in  property  but  upon  his  ability  to  convince  the  corn- 

management  meetings  held  in  connection  munity  in  which  he  lives  that  such  skill  is 

with  the  many  conventions,  there  has  been  his.  Medical  people  talk  frequently  about 

a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject  ot  the  difference  l>etween  the  science  of  medi- 

“new  business.’  The  emphasis  has  been  on  (^ine  and  the  art  of  medicine.  They  refer 

solicitation,  promotional  campaigns,  adver-  in  the  former  case  to  the  doctor’s  medical 

tising,  and  other  traditional  devices  em-  knowledge  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is 

ployed  by  business  organizations  to  expand  applied;  in  the  latter  case  to  all  the  other 

the  scope  ol  their  activities.  All  too  little  aspects  of  the  medical  profession  having  to 

attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  the  with  the  actions  of  the  physician, 

subject  of  public  relations  and  its  impact  on 

the  success  of  real  estate  management  firms.  BA.SIC  ST.AND.\RD.S 

If  we  agree  even  in  part  that  property  x  fallacy  inherent  in  all  discussions  of 
Mr.  .Anthony  Janies  is  a  staff  writer.  new  business  is  the  presumption  that  tech- 
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niques  of  solicitation  and  promotion  can  be 
as  successfully  applied  by  one  business  as 
well  as  another.  Such  an  approach  denies 
the  importance  of  reputation  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  what  may  have  been  years 
of  investment  in  institutional  prestige. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  prior  to  discussing 
the  application  of  new  business-getting 
techniques  one  should  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  value  of  a 
public  relations  program  soundly  conceived 
and  ably  administered. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  free  economy  a 
well-adjusted  business  organization  is  a 
group  of  people  who  have  come  together 
because  each  individual  within  the  organ¬ 
ization  has  concluded  that  such  an  associ¬ 
ation  represents  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
his  individual  talent.  The  fact  is  that  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  any  such  conclusion  is  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  each  individual 
within  the  group  that  a  higher  value  can 
accrue  to  his  own  efforts  through  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  group.  In  cither  words,  it  is 
probable  that  a  number  of  able  people  can 
add  to  the  effectiveness  of  each  of  their 
talents  by  the  mere  process  of  coming  to¬ 
gether  into  an  organization  and  merging 
their  individual  abilities. 

There  are  two  major  phases  of  public  re¬ 
lations  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  business 
organization.  First,  there  is  that  which  influ¬ 
ences  the  acceptance  of  and  preference  for 
the  organization.  Second,  there  is  that 
which  creates  acceptance  of  and  preference 
for  the  individuals  within  that  organization 
as  a  part  of  the  group. 

SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF 
PERSONNEL 

When  thinking  of  these  problems  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  organization,  or  of 
the  group,  there  are  certain  criteria  by 
which  the  resources  for  public  relations 


and  the  success  of  the  program  may  be  meas¬ 
ured.  The  first  of  these  is  personnel. 

Public  appraisal  of  the  personnel  of  any 
organization  is  bound  to  be  a  summation 
of  the  qualities  of  the  individuals  within 
that  organization,  with  whom  the  public 
has  come  in  contact.  Many  companies  make 
the  mistake  of  believing  that  the  public  re¬ 
lations  impact  of  their  staff  is  confined  to 
those  persons  whose  duties  involve  the  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  of  the  public.  However,  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  well-founded  public 
relations-wise  is  one  in  which  the  executives 
recognize  that  every  single  employee  is  on 
occasion  the  representative  of  the  firm. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  economic  activity  everyone  is  in¬ 
terested  in  everyone  else’s  job.  If  your  file 
clerk  belongs  to  a  church  organization,  one 
of  the  first  questions  he  or  she  will  be  asked 
after  being  introduced  is:  “What  do  you 
do?”  The  second  question  inevitably  is: 
“For  whom  do  you  do  it?”  The  answer  to 
this  second  question  is  the  name  of  your 
firm.  Thus  the  behavior  of  this  person  in 
social  contacts  far  removed  from  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  apt  to  be  the  only  knowledge 
which  a  large  number  of  people  have  of 
your  organization.  In  selecting  personnel 
for  any  position  within  the  organization  an 
executive  must  always  ask:  “Am  I  willing 
to  have  this  person’s  behavior  in  social  con¬ 
tacts  measure  the  reputation  of  my  firm?” 
Naturally  the  answer  to  this  question  can 
only  be  in  the  affirmative  if  the  moral,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  social  caliber  of  the  candidate 
can  be  considered  satisfactory. 

The  second  phase  of  establishing  a  sound 
public  relations  background  in  the  group 
involves  training.  Everyone  everywhere  has 
respect  for  a  workman  who  does  his  job 
well.  Conversely,  everyone  everywhere  has 
an  unfavorable  reaction  when  the  job  is 
poorly  done. 
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Personnel  training  is  usually  thought  of 
in  connection  with  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  workers  to  the  eird  of  lowering  costs 
of  operation.  VV’hile  this  standard  is  cer¬ 
tainly  valid,  there  is  also  a  definite  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  efficiency  of  an  indivdual’s 
work  and  the  impression  he  or  she  creates 
in  the  public  mind. 

The  training  of  people  from  a  public  re¬ 
lations  point  of  vierv  presupposes  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  knowlege  on  the  part  of  an 
organization’s  executives  of  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  pattern  of  employee  behavior.  In  a  well- 
run  firm  the  basis  of  this  behavior  is  a 
cultivated  attitude  toward  both  the  public 
and  the  employee’s  associates.  Property 
management  is  an  activity  largely  concerned 
with  public  contacts  many  of  which  occur 
at  a  time  of  emotional  strain.  It  is  quite 
easy  for  employees  to  fall  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  the  public  is  an  irascible, 
whining  and  unreasonable  body  of  miser¬ 
able  people.  Beyond  a  natural  buoyancy  of 
individual  spirit,  the  antidote  to  such  a 
conclusion  rrrust  be  furnished  by  the  at¬ 
titude  which  is  held  by  the  organization  as 
a  whole. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  r  ecent  celebration 
of  the  rooth  anniversary  of  the  famed  retail 
store  operated  by  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  a  book  was  published 
under  the  title  “Give  the  Lady  What  She 
Wants.”  Here  was  discussed  the  philosophy 
which  Marshall  Field  planted  into  his  or¬ 
ganization  and  which  in  large  part  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  amazing  success  over  his 
lifetime. 

The  maintenance  of  proper  attitude  is  a 
task  which  many  people  find  impossible  of 
accomplishment  without  aid  and  succor 
from  outside  sources.  One  of  the  major 
problems  of  psychiatrists  is  to  overcome  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  their  patients  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  events  are  conspiring  against  them. 


The  recognition  of  leadership  in  every  field 
of  human  activity  as  an  essential  ingredient 
to  successful  actions  is  merely  another  way 
of  saying  that  average  people  everywhere 
need  the  constant  stimulus  which  is  offered 
by  such  leadership. 

THE  EXECUl  IVE  LEVEL 

The  third  element  of  sound  planning 
from  the  organization  point  of  view  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  level  of  executive  super¬ 
vision.  Certainly,  as  pointed  out  above, 
every  competent  executive  should  know 
exactly  how  each  job  under  his  supervision 
can  best  be  performed.  The  disciplines  of 
employment  should  be  rigidly  observed 
from  a  supervisory  point  of  view  in  order 
that  the  techniques  which  have  been 
planned  as  productive  of  the  greatest  pub¬ 
lic  relations  acceptance  be  continuously 
carried  on.  Many  executives  have  mistak¬ 
enly  interpreted  the  desirability  of  being 
“liberal”  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  breakdown  of  discipline.  While  this 
“liberal”  approach  gained  considerable 
vogue  as  the  result  of  theories  of  progres¬ 
sive  education,  most  observers  recognize 
the  fact  that  discipline  is  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  real  organization  spirit. 
Nowhere  in  the  realm  of  the  manager’s  op¬ 
eration  should  discipline  be  more  strictly 
observed  than  in  those  phases  of  personal 
behavior  which  have  ultimate  impact  on 
the  reputation  of  the  organization. 

TEAM  SPIRIT  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
IMPORTANCE 

Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  organ¬ 
ization,  a  general  awareness  of  the  value  of 
group  techniques  is  of  extreme  value.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  both  social  and  business  organi¬ 
zations  recognize  in  these  group  dynamics 
a  new  source  for  both  creative  effort  and  a 
higher  level  of  success.  The  awareness  of 
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team  stren<Tth  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
victory  in  the  field  of  sport  and  is  an  equally 
essential  ingredient  in  the  business  organ¬ 
ization. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  organization  to  ex¬ 
ercise  its  maximum  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
organization  unless  the  individuals  within 
the  organization  are  conscious  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  value  of  the  group  to  them  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  our  American  ideology  we 
place  high  value  on  the  individual  and 
frown  on  any  system  which  makes  him  com¬ 
pletely  subservient  to  the  group.  There 
must  be  a  delicate  balance  between  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  organization  spirit  and  the 
frustration  of  individual  spirit.  Each  person 
within  the  group  is  a  dynamic  force  seeking 
not  only  group  success  but  individual  suc¬ 
cess  within  the  group.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  owners  of  the  business  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  preserve  individual  in¬ 
itiative  and  maintain  the  atmosphere  under 
which  the  individual  can  recognize  his  own 
personal  opportunities. 

An  ideal  organization  is  one  in  which 
highly  ambitious  individuals  operating  in 
their  own  interest  have  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  recognize  a  similar  drive  in  their 
associates.  Such  recognition  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  need  to  result  in  the  competitive  an¬ 
tagonisms  sometimes  created  by  mutual 
strivings.  On  the  contrary,  the  temptation 
toward  such  jealousies  and  envies  can  be 
offset  if  each  person  within  the  group  is 
encouraged  in  his  capacity  for  continuous 
and  critical  self-examination.  Moreover, 
this  disrupting  force  can  be  dispelled  if  the 
opportunities  for  all  are  thought  to  be  great 
enough  to  absorb  each  individual’s  energies. 

The  things  we  have  discussed  up  to  now 
may  be  said  to  be  the  underlying  climatic 
conditions  for  good  individual  and  group 
public  relations.  In  addition  to  these  under¬ 


lying  conditions  (which  must  be  carefully 
nurtured  and  supervised)  there  are  the 
techniques  to  be  employed  in  public  re¬ 
lations  programs. 

I  HINGS  I  H.\T  COUN'E 

All  progressive  human  effort  is  designed 
to  produce  action.  .\11  action  is  a  response 
to  certain  stimuli.  Carefully  thought  out 
and  prepared  stimuli  must  therefore  pro¬ 
duce  the  action  which  is  desired.  What  then 
are  some  of  the  stimuli  which  can  be  care¬ 
fully  planned  in  the  average  property  man¬ 
agement  business? 

The  most  frequent  and  most  extensive 
business  contact  today  is  established  ovei 
the  telephone.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tele¬ 
phone  companies  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  research  on  the  best  methods  of 
handling  the  instrument  in  business  organ¬ 
izations,  and  have  prepared  and  are  ready 
to  exhibit  a  full  length  sound  motion  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  very  lew  organizations 
employ  acceptable  techniques  in  the  use  of 
this  vital  business  tool. 

Most  business  executives,  when  hiring  a 
switchboard  operator,  are  merely  interested 
in  mechanical  competence.  If  such  ability 
is  discovered  in  an  applicant,  the  person  is 
usually  installed  at  the  switchboard  and 
told  to  go  to  work.  The  whole  question  of 
how  the  telephone  should  be  answered,  the 
techniques  of  handling  calls  for  persons 
who  are  away  from  their  desks  or  out  of  the 
office,  the  practices  to  be  followed  in  han¬ 
dling  calls  for  persons  who.se  lines  are  busy— 
these  and  many  others  are  not  included  in 
the  manual  of  telephone  cjperation  which 
should  be  a  part  of  the  starting  equipment 
of  any  switchboard  operator.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  method 
of  answering  telephone  extensions,  the 
handling  of  executive  calls  by  secretaries, 
the  policy  of  whether  or  not  to  ask  the 
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annoying  question  “who  is  calling.”  and 
other  countless  details  in  connection  with 
establishing  a  sound  telephone  public  re¬ 
lations  policy. 

Many  unimportant  executives  assume  a 
role  of  tremendous  unction  when  anyone 
tries  to  get  to  them  by  telephone.  Usually, 
more  important  executives  are  easier  to  get. 
Thus  when  people  telephone  a  company 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  service  agency, 
and  find  barriers  set  up,  public  ill-will  is 
the  inevitable  result. 

In  the  light  of  the  really  fine  material 
which  is  available  covering  both  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  analysis  of  the  han¬ 
dling  of  telephone  equipment,  there  is  little 
excuse  for  the  low  level  of  public  relations 
value  which  the  typical  management  organ¬ 
ization  gets  from  its  telephone  contacts. 

Office  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  on  public  relations. 
This  office  atmosphere  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  luxurious  but  should  exhibit  the 
kind  of  orderliness  which  would  encourage 
owners  of  property  to  entrust  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  investment  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  firm.  The  office  atmosphere  is  not 
only  established  by  the  furniture,  light 
fixtures  and  general  decor  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  but  is  even  more  importantly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  decorum  of  the  personnel 
whose  work  may  be  observed  by  visitors. 

Aside  from  the  telephone,  more  contacts 
are  established  by  the  typical  business  or¬ 
ganization  through  the  printed  word  than 
through  any  other  media.  This  means  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  any  firm’s  public 
relations  is  established  by  the  character  and 
style  of  its  letters,  its  statements,  and  its 
printed  communications.  This  is  not  the 
i  place  to  discuss  letter  writing,  printing 
format,  and  other  aspects  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  printed  word,  but  it  is  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  reader  to  review  his  own 
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operations  from  that  point  of  view. 

Personal  publicity  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  devices  available  for  the  creation 
of  reputation.  Personal  publicity  can  ruin 
a  man’s  reputation  overnight.  Certain  types 
of  publicity  (notably  that  which  came  to 
Lindbergh  on  the  day  after  his  flight  to 
Paris)  can  establish  a  man’s  reputation  over¬ 
night. 

Not  one  out  of  every  thousand  real  estate 
offices  in  the  U.S.  employs  a  publicity  agent. 
Yet  a  sound  program  of  publicity  over  a 
period  of  years  could  in  itself  double  the 
opportunities  of  virtually  any  real  estate  of¬ 
fice.  Strangely  enough  the  American  people 
are  more  apt  to  believe  a  news  story  than 
an  advertisement.  More  than  that,  they  are 
inclined  to  favor  those  people  professionally 
who  receive  a  substantial  amount  of  favor¬ 
able  publicity.  While  advertising  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  part  of  the  well-rounded  public 
relations  program,  it  is  secondary  in  insti¬ 
tutional  value  to  favorable  publicity. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  business  men  re¬ 
ceive  so  little  publicity  is  their  almost  com¬ 
plete  lack  cf  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
a  newsworthy  story.  Having  spent  a  number 
of  years  working  on  a  newspaper  I  am  all 
too  familiar  with  the  reams  of  copy  which 
are  sent  into  the  typical  newspaper  office 
by  publicity-seeking  business  organizations. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  some  small  town 
areas  newspapers  link  newspaper  insertions 
with  advertising  linage,  most  major  urban 
dailies  today  are  in  what  the  trade  calls  a 
“tight”  space  situation  partly  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  advertising  currently  being 
carried  and  partly  due  to  the  very  substan¬ 
tial  hike  in  newspaper  cost.  The  only  copy 
which  has  a  chance  of  being  printed  is  that 
containing  news  of  interest  to  the  public. 

Many  business  men  have  the  idea  that 
publicity  can  be  obtained  simply  by  hiring 
a  publicity  agent.  They  fail  to  realize  it  is 
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not  the  style  of  writing  or  the  technical  skill 
of  the  news  release  which  counts.  Most 
newspapers  rewrite  releases— even  those  pre¬ 
pared  by  experts.  Thus  the  real  basis  of 
publicity  is  newsworthy  activity.  This 
means  that  executives  in  business  must  en¬ 
gage  in  those  activities  which  will  serve  as 
a  background  for  news  stories. 

Just  as  the  reputation  of  the  firm  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  every  contact  of  every  em¬ 
ployee,  so  is  the  reputation  of  the  hrm 
enhanced  by  employees  with  a  wide  circle 
of  interests.  Participation  in  civic  and  pub¬ 
lic  activities  should  be  encouraged  not  only 
for  the  principal  executives  of  the  com¬ 


pany  but  for  every  member  of  the  staff. 

One  aspect  of  public  relations  which  de¬ 
serves  comment  is  the  temptation  of  many 
businessmen  to  make  only  those  statements 
which  they  feel  will  be  well  received  by  the 
public.  Many  public  relations  counselors 
weigh  and  analyze  every  public  statement 
of  an  executive  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  impact  upon  any  segment  of  consumers. 
Such  a  practice  tends  to  emasculate  the 
public  leadership  of  a  community. 

If  businessmen  are  to  take  a  leading  role 
in  the  destiny  of  America  their  statements 
must  be  forthright  and  aimed  at  the  truth 
wherever  it  may  lie. 


An  individual  in  this  world,  with  all  his  trials,  worries,  joys,  successes 
and  failures  in  business  transactions,  is,  perhaps,  closer  to  himself  than 
to  anyone  else.  Therefore,  not  with  personal  vanity  in  mind,  but  rather 
to  bring  out  a  business  moral,  more  or  less,  I  am  going  to  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  unveiling  a  transaction  of  my  own.  T his  same  kind  of  deal,  with 
all  of  its  ramifications,  could  happen  to  you  as  well  as  to  me. 

THE  OLD  HOTEL, 

OR  HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  EXTRA  DIME 
WHEN  NEEDED 

bjy  S.  V,  Beach,  CPM 

Some  time  ago,  due  to  unusual  personal  de-  and  looked  at  the  hotel.  The  building  con- 

niands  on  my  capital,  I  found  myself  with  tained  45  rooms  on  the  second  floor  and 

only  about  $2,500  in  cash  and  very  much  in  eight  stores  on  the  ground  floor.  It  was  45 

need  of  some  new  income  for  the  year.  So  I  years  old  and  the  hotel  had  been  vacant  for 

started  practicing  what  I  had  been  preach-  two  years.  Half  of  the  stores  were  vacant, 

ingtosomeof  the  younger  generation  on  the  and  one  badly  delinquent.  As  I  walked 

subject  of  maintaining  contacts.  I  began  at-  through  the  hotel  rooms,  I  left  my  mark  in 

tending  the  Tuesday  night  meetings  of  the  the  dust  and  dirt!  It  was  that  bad! 

Hollywood-Wilshire  division  of  the  Los  An-  Now  what  could  be  more  perfect  for  a 
geles  Realty  Board.  good  property  manager?  I  felt  that  I  had 

After  one  of  the  meetings  I  ran  into  an  struck  gold.  They  had  been  asking  $60,000 

old  friend,  Mr.  Spurlock.  We  exchanged  for  the  property.  I  offered  $25,000,  with 

small  talk  for  a  while  and  I  asked  my  usual  $7,500  down.  Nothing  happened  for  several 

question,  “Do  you  know'  of  any  hotel  deals?”  weeks.  One  day  I  got  a  call  from  Mr.  Spur- 

He  mentioned  one  that  I  knew  was  no  good,  lock  saying  that  if  T  w'ould  pay  $27,500  all 

and  then  we  went  in  to  dinner.  Later  he  sug-  cash,  and  have  a  check  for  $2,500  there  in 

gested  a  deal  in  the  town  of  Calexico,  about  thirty  minutes  I  could  have  the  deal.  As  I 

225  miles  south  and  east  from  Los  Angeles.  said  before,  my  available  cash  on  hand  was 

Well,  I  half-heartedly  took  a  note  on  it.  Sev-  $2,500,  but  I  rushed  over  and  gave  them  a 
eral  weeks  later  I  w'ent  duck  hunting.  The  check.  I’hen  I  started  to  hunt  for  money  to 
hunt  was  a  total  failure,  so  in  order  to  sal-  complete  the  deal.  One  bank  that  I  dealt 

vage  something,  I  drove  over  to  Calexico,  w'ith  promised  $10,000  on  an  unsecured 

about  20  miles  from  where  we  were  hunting,  note.  From  my  good  friend  and  partner 

Mr.  Sid  Beach  h  presidiM  of  the  Real  EsMe  R-  I-  1  "as  able  to  borrow  $20,000 

Management  Company,  Hollywood,  California.  on  a  trust  deed  (mortgage  to  you  Eastern- 
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ers).  Then  about  a  week  before  time  to  close 
the  deal  the  bank  decided  that  the  local  man¬ 
ager  was  nuts  even  to  think  of  extending  me 
any  credit  line  for  this  particular  deal.  So  I 
tried  another  bank  and  got  the  $10,000  loan 
in  less  than  thirty  minutes  (proving,  for¬ 
tunately,  that  all  bankers  don’t  think  alike). 
The  deal  was  closed  and  my  troubles  really 
started. 

Nearly  all  of  the  plumbing  in  the  hotel 
was  bad.  I  had  to  cut  up  the  floors  and  re¬ 
place  sewer  pipes.  Nearly  all  water  pipes 
were  bad.  All  gas  lines  were  condemned. 
The  bath  tubs  were  very  small  and  in  de¬ 
plorable  condition,  and  here  I  was  broke! 
Or  at  least  without  foreseeable  capital. 

When  I  agreed  to  buy  the  property,  the 
rental  income  from  the  stores  was  $220  per 
month,  because  they  were  half  vacant  and 
the  entire  second  floor,  or  hotel  part,  was 
vacant.  Sunny  Lady  Luck  peef>ed  through 
desert  skies  and  smiled  on  the  stores  and  by 
the  time  the  deal  was  closed  some  temporary 
rentals  had  been  made.  The  rentals  that 


had  been  made,  in  the  past,  were  on  a  “catch 
as  catch  can”  basis.  Some  were  very  low  and 
out  of  line.  I  set  tip  a  rental  schedule  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  and  raised  all  of  the 
rents.  As  is  normal  in  such  cases,  there  was 
much  screaming,  but  everything  settled 
down  and  the  stores  produced  $53^^. 80  per 
month. 

In  traveling  to  Calexico  from  Los  Angeles 
the  highway  touches  a  point  205  feet  below 
sea  level  and  passes  near  the  Salton  Sea. 
which  is  235  feet  below  sea  level,  in  a  desert 
where  the  temperature  frequently  reaches 
120°  in  the  shade  in  the  summer.  Beyond  the 
Salton  Sea  in  the  desert,  by  bringing  water 

“It  was  45  years  old  and  the  hotel  part  had  been 
vacant  for  two  years.  Half  the  stores  were  vacant. 
As  I  walked  through  the  hotel  rooms,  I  left  my 
mark  in  the  dust  and  dirt.  Nearly  all  of  the 
plumbing  %vas  bad.  I  had  to  cut  up  the  floors  anti 
replace  sewer  pipes.  Nearly  all  water  pipes  were 
bad.  .All  gas  lines  were  condemned.  The  bath 
tubs  were  very  small  and  in  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion,  and  here  I  was  broke!  But  what  could  be 
more  perfect  for  a  good  property  manager?” 
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Irom  the  Colorado  River,  man  has  created  a 
very  rich  farming  community.  Lettuce,  mel¬ 
ons,  alfalfa,  flax  and  cotton  are  produced  in 
great  quantity,  as  well  as  cattle  and  sheep. 
Most  of  the  ranches  are  absentee-owned  and 
are  leased;  there  are  few  homes  on  the 
ranches— hence  good  hotel  business. 

Calexico  and  Mexicali  are  really  one  town 
divided  by  the  International  Boundary  line 
between  the  Ignited  States  and  Mexico,  or 
between  C’alifornia  and  Baja  (or  Lower) 
('alifornia.  The  names  were  coined  by  using 
Cal  from  California  and  exico  from  Mexico, 
nuking  Calexico,  and  Mexi  from  .Mexico 
and  Cali  from  California,  making  Mexicali. 
I'here  are  about  125,000  people  in  Mexicali 
who  do  a  great  deal  of  their  buying  in  Ca¬ 
lexico,  a  booming  town  of  but  6,500— hence 
a  good  hotel  business  and  store  business. 

I  LEASE  THE  HO  I  EL  l  O  MYSELE 

After  considerable  negotiation  with  sev¬ 
eral  prospective  tenants  for  the  hotel.  I,  as 
owner,  leased  the  hotel  part  of  the  building 
to  Beach  &;  Krodell,  a  firm  in  which  I  am  a 
partner.  We— they— agreed  to  pay  25  per 
cent  of  the  gross  income  as  rent  and  paint  the 
interior  and  pay  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  an 
air  cooling  system,  and  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  installing  tile  showers  where  some  an- 
titpie  bath  tubs  defied  time  and  a  hard-up 
operator. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  building  was 
not  easy.  Many  services  were  not  available  in 
such  a  small  town  and  had  to  be  imported  at 
great  exp>ense.  Fretjuently  I  drove  to  Calex¬ 
ico  with  my  car  loaded  with  linen,  lamp 
shades  or  things  that  had  been  forgotten  by 
the  large  truck  that  hauled  the  furniture  to 
Calexico.  .May  I  tell  you  of  a  few  interesting 
and  unusual  details  regarding  the  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Since  refrige  ated  air  conditioning 
was  too  expensive,  we  used  4  Payne  Desert 
Aircoolers  that  cost  $2,946  installed  and  cool 


1 1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  each,  or 
a  total  of  44,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
Ordinarily  the  weather  is  very  dry.  These 
coolers  throw  a  great  deal  of  moisture  into 
the  air  which  works  fine  until  the  weather 
becomes  humid,  which  is  not  often.  Then 
they  are  of  little  value. 

Since  the  gas  lines  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing  were  no  good,  we  installed  four  Kilbury 
suspended  forced  air  gas  heaters  rating  50,- 
000  B.T.LI.  each.  These  heaters  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling  in  the  halls  and  cost 
a  total  of  $970  installed  with  automatic 
thermostatic  controls.  They  force  the  hot  air 
down  the  halls  and  through  the  transoms 
into  the  rooms.  This  was  much  cheaper  than 
piping  gas  to  each  room  and  installing  indi- 
vidtial  heaters. 

ASPHAI.r  FILE  IS  BEST 

Floor  covering  in  the  hotel  presented  a 
serious  problem.  Now  remember  that  this 
building  is  over  45  years  old  and  therefore 
cannot  command  a  very  high  rent,  so  we 
couldn’t  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
still  show  a  substantial  return.  Since  this 
lujtel  is  in  the  desert,  where  dust  and  sand  are 
a  great  problem,  carj)ets  are  not  used  as 
much  as  in  other  places.  We  debated  long 
and  loudly  over  using  carpet  or  asphalt  tile. 
When  I  attended  the  real  estate  convention 
at  (ancinnati  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  con¬ 
vention  hotels  there  had  used  asphalt  tile  in 
the  lobby,  d'hat  stopped  the  debate.  We  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  floors  of  the  hotel  with  asphalt 
tile  at  a  cost  of  $2,876.69.  That  meant  lobby, 
halls  and  all  rooms.  W^e  figured  that  carpet, 
at  that  time,  would  have  cost  about  twice  as 
much  and  that  tile  would  wear  about  twice 
as  long.  I'he  lobby  is  satisfactory,  but  up 
jumps  a  problem— the  halls  are  too  noisy. 
We  put  some  small  throw  rugs  beside  the 
beds  in  the  rooms  and  hoped  for  the  best. 
Tile  gives  an  impression  of  cleanliness,  but 
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is  shocking  at  first  to  a  newcomer  used  to 
prosaic  and  orthodox  appointments.  The 
local  people  all  approved.  I  believe  that  the 
Calexico  Hotel  is  the  first  to  use  asphalt  tile 
to  cover  all  floors.  I  should  be  interested  in 
hearing  from  anyone  relative  to  this  innova¬ 
tion. 

Beach  &:  Krodell  furnished  the  hotel  at  a 
cost  of  about  $15,500  including  that  asphalt 
tile.  We  used  Monterey-type  bedroom  furni¬ 
ture,  which  is  normal  in  the  desert  area.  All 
furniture  was  manufactured  and  bought  in 
Los  Angeles.  We  used  metal,  tubular  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  lobby,  with  plenty  of  floor  lamps. 
It  was  well  accepted  in  that  desert  town.  The 
interior  painting  cost  $3,750. 

RESLL  I  S  WERE  GOOD 

We  speculated  about  the  potential  income 
from  the  hotel,  estimating  from  $1,500  to 
$3,000  per  month.  February,  1952,  a  short 
month,  was  over  $2,500.  As  manager  we 
employed  a  man  and  wife  who  had  worked 
in  the  hotel  before  it  was  closed.  They  knew 
everyone  in  town  and  soon  had  some  weekly 
tenants  at  from  $  10  to  $  15  a  week.  The  tran¬ 
sient  rates  range  from  $  1 .50  per  night,  single 
without  private  bath,  to  $5  for  a  double  with 
private  bath.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1952,  I  personally  received  $625  rent  from 
the  hotel,  and  Beach  fc  Krodell  made  a  net 
from  operations  for  the  month  of  about 
$800.  Naturally,  we  are  wondering  how  well 
we  will  do  next  summer  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  goes  above  120°  in  the  shade,  but 
we’ll  meet  that  problem  when  we  come  to  it. 

BUT  ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  .  .  . 

My  share  of  the  total  cost  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  was  $14,105.41.  Payment  of  part  of  this 
was  advanced  by  Beach  &:  Krodell  and  paid 
back  out  of  rent  as  it  came  in.  The  greatest 
cost  was  a  new  water  heating  system  with  a 
circulating  pump,  new  water  and  sewer 


pipes,  and  changing  the  bath  tubs  over  to 
tile  showers  with  glass  doors.  I  also  tore  out 
the  old  wooden  lobby  floor  and  put  in  ce¬ 
ment.  I  put  on  a  new  roof  and  mopped  it 
with  an  aluminum  coating  to  reflect  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat,  thereby  reducing  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  1  replaced  broken  windows  and  did 
some  carpenter  repair  work. 

Now,  let  me  persuade  you  that  all  is  not 
pure  gold  in  this  desert  claim.  Perhajis  the 
weakest  link  in  the  whole  deal  now  is  the 
ground  floor  stores.  I  am  trying  to  interest 
some  of  the  chain  stores  in  making  a  lease, 
the  location  being  on  a  corner  just  one  block 
from  the  center  of  things,  but  without  much 
parking,  and  I  believe  I’ll  make  it. 

THE  MORAL  (SERIOUS) 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  expe¬ 
rience  is  that  a  person  can  start  with  an  idea 
and  create  property  management.  Certainly 
capital  or  credit  and  ingenuity  are  needed. 
The  leasing  of  a  hotel  is,  in  reality,  property 
management.  Some  investment  and  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  may  be  required,  but  you  have 
an  assured  management  account  for  from 
five  to  ten  years,  the  period  of  the  lease.  Also 
there  is  a  greater  profit  in  leasing  a  building 
than  in  just  managing  it.  If  you  lack  the 
necessary  money  to  put  the  deal  over,  form¬ 
ing  a  syndicate  sometimes  raises  the  money, 
and  then  you  can  assume  the  management 
for  the  syndicate. 

Well,  that’s  my  story.  The  plant  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  its  roots  are  sound.  It  was  work. 
It  will  continue  to  be  work.  But  it’s  the  kind 
of  work  you  and  I  and  the  likes  of  us  like— 
it’s  in  our  line.  But  when  you  are  doing  your 
job  like  this  (and  I  know  it  will  be  a  good 
job)  and  you  are  working  and,  perhaps, 
sometimes  swearing,  try  and  keep  your  mind 
on  the  eventual  pride  and  profit  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  But  again,  it’s  work.  Don’t  say  I 
didn’t  tell  you.  Thanks  and  good  luck. 


The  regional  shopping  center  is  the  biggest  7iew  development  in  re¬ 
tailing.  What  are  its  trite  characteristics? 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  SHOPPERS’  WORLD 

by  Morris  K etc  hum,  Jr. 


The  true  regional  shopping  tenter  is  a 
“packaged”  unit.  It  provides  off-street  park¬ 
ing  and  shopping  and  does  not  burden  pub¬ 
lic  highways  with  added  parking  and  traffic 
problems.  Centers  of  this  type  are  rapidly 
changing  the  shopping  habits  of  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  country’s  population.  Through 
the  years,  their  initial  success  will  continue, 
as  will  their  long-term  investment  value. 
They  will  never  choke  to  death  in  their  own 
self-created  traffic  snarl.  Shopping  centers  of 
this  type  mark  a  new  frontier  in  retailing. 

For  fifteen  years  or  more,  shops  and  stores 
have  followed  their  customers  out  to  the 
suburbs.  Scattered  stores  and  store  groups 
have  been  and  are  still  being  located,  in 
hit-or-miss  fashion,  along  suburban  streets 
and  highways.  These  stores  soon  find  that 
they  have  exchanged  the  frying  pan  for  the 
fire.  Along  their  so-called  “Miracle  Miles,” 
they  bring  with  them  the  saturated  traffic 
and  parking  of  the  downtown  area,  and 
often  fail  to  hold  to  its  chief  advantage- 
concentrated  customer  traffic. 

The  logical  answer  to  such  planless  retail 
distribution  to  many-stop  shopping  is  the 
one-stop  shopping  tour  found  only  in  the 
controlled  environment  of  a  true  regional 
center.  Today,  the  “packaged”  regional 

Mr.  Ketchum  is  associated  with  the  architectural 
firm  of  Ketchum,  Gina  ir  Sharp  of  New  York  City. 
This  is  a  talk  he  gave  before  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  New  York  recently. 


shopping  center  has  become  a  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  building  type,  currently  typified  by 
Seattle’s  Northgate  and  Boston’s  Shoppers’ 
World.  Many  more  are  being  planned  or 
built  in  suburban  New  York,  Detroit,  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Each  one  of  these  new  retail  outposts  en¬ 
joys  a  hand-picked  location  adjacent  to  one 
or  more  major  highways  in  the  heart  of 
some  well-populated  suburban  area.  Each 
one  provides  its  shoppers  with  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  none  of  the  headaches  found 
downtown.  Each  one  offers  its  merchants 
better  locations,  lower  operating  costs,  and 
the  chance  for  higher  profits. 

In  contrast  to  more  familiar  “strip”  high¬ 
way  developments,  each  regional  center  is 
a  fully  organized,  equipped,  and  integrated 
shopping  district.  Carefully  selected  assort¬ 
ments  of  shops  and  stores  provide  a  full  op¬ 
portunity  for  comparison  shopping.  Thea¬ 
ters,  medical-dental  offices,  and  other  serv¬ 
ices  complete  a  balanced  program  which  has 
a  combined  customer  pulling  power  far 
greater  than  any  haphazard  collection  to  be 
found  downtown  or  on  some  suburban  high- 
tvay. 

Stores  are  carefully  grouped  around  a 
shopping  concourse,  not  strung  out  one  by 
one  on  either  side  of  the  main  highway; 
parking  areas  are  pooled,  not  fenced  off 
from  one  another;  truck  routes  and  truck 
docks  are  shared,  not  senselessly  duplicated. 
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Above  all,  foot  traffic,  auto  traffic,  and  truck 
traffic  are  separately  and  conveniently 
routed  so  that  none  of  these  traffic  streams 
interferes  with  the  others. 

Sun-baked  sidewalks,  dangerous  traffic 
and  scarce  curbside  car  spaces  are  replaced 
with  covered  walkways  free  of  cars,  trucks, 
buses,  and  with  off-street  parking  large 
enough  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  park- 
even  at  Christmas  or  F.aster.  Customer  walk¬ 
ing  distances  from  car  to  store  and  from 
store  to  store  are  cut  to  a  minimum.  Honky- 
tonk  signs  and  store  fronts— the  architec¬ 
tural  jazz  of  Main  Street— are  outlawed  in 
favor  of  quietly  harmonious  retail  build¬ 
ings.  Careful  planning  for  an  easy  flow  ol 
auto,  pedestrian,  bus,  and  truck  traffic  to, 
into,  around  and  out  of  the  center  insures 
a  one-stop  shopping  trip. 

Finally,  each  center  is  carefully  fitted  into 
the  surrounding  community.  Neighboring 
highways  are  tapped  with  adetpiate  entrance 
and  exit  roadways,  but  neighborhood  streets 
are  left  untouched.  Malls  and  parking  areas 
are  planted  with  grass,  trees  and  shrubbery: 
landscaped  buffer  strips  separate  the  center 
from  adjacent  residential  prof>erty.  North- 
gate,  near  Seattle,  was  the  first  well-packaged 
regional  shopping  center  to  open  on  the 
West  Coast;  Shoppers’  World  at  Framing¬ 
ham  is  the  first  on  the  East  Coast;  Old  Or- 
ehard,  a  regional  center  for  Marshall  Field’s 
at  Skokie,  north  of  Chicago,  will  be  one  of 
the  first  in  the  Midwest. 

THE  STORY  OF  SHOPPERS’  WORLD 

The  Shoppers’  World  at  Framingham,  an 
S8  million  regional  center  20  miles  west  of 
Boston,  opened  last  fall  with  a  branch  de¬ 
partment  store,  a  motion  picture  theatre 
and  44  shops  and  stores.  On  completion,  its 
half-million  square  feet  of  space  will  contain 
at  least  50  stores.  From  the  first  day,  it  has 
been  crow'ded  with  customers  who  fill  up  its 


6,000  car  spaces.  These  customers  bought— 
and  kept  on  buying.  Expected  annual  sales 
had  been  conservatively  estimated  at  j^2  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  entire  center.  During  the  first 
three  months,  Cliristmas  season  sales  were 
double  that  estimate.  Even  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  post-season  slack.  Shoppers’  World 
lias  continued  to  maintain  a  high  volume. 
By  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  operation,  it 
will  have  proved  that  the  regional  shopping 
center  is  the  biggest  new  development  in  re¬ 
tailing. 

Its  key  tenants— the  Jordan  Marsh  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  the  Cinema  Theatre— are 
housed  in  separate  units.  The  rest  occupy  a 
series  of  double-decked  store  buildings  con¬ 
taining  the  greater  portion  of  the  center’s 
retail  space.  Fhese  buildings  are  stacked  iq) 
on  two  levels  in  order  to  keep  walking  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  cential  green  down  to  665 
feet.  Every  200  feet,  bridges  and  w'alkways 
(loss  the  landscaped  mall  to  connect  both 
sides  and  both  decks  of  the  ( enter.  The  cen¬ 
tral  green  and  the  lower  deck  stores  are  8 
feet  below  the  ground  level  parking:  upper 
deck  stores  are  4  feet  above  parking  level. 
Easy  ramps  connect  both  store  levels  wdth 
the  parking  area.  Both  shopping  levels  sur¬ 
round  the  central  green  like  a  single  giant 
showcase.  Floor  to  ceiling  store  fronts  put 
^^,000  linear  feet  of  merchandise  on  display. 

The  impact  of  these  open-faced  stores,  set 
off  by  an  occasional  closed  front,  is  greatly 
emphasized  at  night  when  the  full  depth  of 
each  store  becomes  completely  visible.  Win¬ 
tertime  glass  enclosures  protect  all  these 
walkways  and  ramps.  This  continuous  vesti¬ 
bule  pays  for  itself  in  saving  interior  heat 
loss  in  the  store  buildings  during  the  winter. 
It  is  taken  dow  n  during  the  summer  months. 

The  double-decked  store  buildings  have 
proved  successful  in  many  ways.  Both  upper 
and  lower  shopping  levels  are  crowded: 
neither  suffers  any  loss  of  customer  traffic. 
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Walking  distances  from  store  to  store,  foun¬ 
dation  costs,  and  roof  costs  are  all  half  what 
they  would  have  been  if  the  stores  had  been 
arranged  on  one  level. 

From  either  highway  or  mall,  the  “trade 
mark”  buildings  at  Shoppers’  World  are  the 
department  store  and  the  theatre.  The  dome 
of  the  department  store,  227  feet  wide  (the 
largest  clear  span  dome  in  the  United 
States),  provides  column-free  floor  space  in¬ 
doors  and  striking  identification  outdoors. 
The  great  square  mass  of  the  1500-seat  Cin¬ 
ema  Theater  is  as  easily  seen  and  encloses 
equally  functional  indoor  space.  Both  store 
and  theater  are  major  elements  in  a  carefully 
studied  pedestrian  traffic  pattern. 

HOW  I.OCA  I  IONS  WERE  ASSICiNEI) 

In  assigning  liKations  in  the  center,  a 
prime  consideration  was  the  need  to  keep 
shopping  traffic  on  the  move.  The  theater 
and  the  department  stores,  as  the  most  p)w- 


erful  traffic  pullers,  were  first  given  strategic 
sites  at  either  end  of  the  central  green.  The 
Jordan  Marsh  store  was  placed  across  one 
end,  adjacent  to  Route  9,  the  main  highway 
between  Boston  and  Worcester.  Space  for 
another  branch  department  store  was  pro¬ 
vided  across  the  opposite  end  and  the  theater 
was  given  a  prominent  position  nearby. 

Jordan  Marsh’s  tremendous  pulling 
power  was  thus  balanced,  in  theory,  by  the 
combined  pull  of  the  proposed  department 
store  and  the  theater.  Along  both  sides  of 
the  mall,  important  chain  stores,  including 
Sears  (hard  goods),  Kennedy’s  (boy’s  and 
men’s  wear),  Brockelman’s  (supermarket), 
and  Gorin’s  (variety  store)  were  carefully 

I  he  Shoppkrs’  VV'orlu  is  an  5i8  million  regional 
center  20  miles  west  of  Boston.  On  completion, 
its  half-million  square  feet  of  space  will  contain 
at  least  50  stores,  carefully  selected  to  create  a 
“packaged”  one-stop  shopping  center.  The  big 
dome  covers  the  Jordan  ^Iarsh  department  store, 
key  tenant  for  the  group. 
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spaced  in  relationship  to  one  anotlier  and  to 
the  total  traffic  pattern.  The  line-up  was 
then  completed  with  the  remaining  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  drugstores,  eating  places, 
branch  bank  and  post  office.  The  majority 
of  these  retail  units  were  located  by  mer¬ 
chandise  type  and  price  range.  Apparel 
stores  are  near  Jordan  Marsh;  food  stores 
and  hardware  stores  midway  on  either  side; 
eating  places  adjacent  to  both  theater  and 
department  store. 

In  practice,  this  interrelated  traffic  and 
merchandising  pattern  has  worked  despite 
the  fact  that  it  'S  still  incomplete.  Although 
foot  traffic  is  well  distributed  along  the 
length  of  the  mall,  it  is  still  heaviest  at  the 
south  end  dominated  by  the  Jordan  Marsh 
building.  Traffic  at  the  north  end  of  the  mall 
will  not  balance  that  at  the  south  until  the 
projected  north  department  store  has  been 
completed.  The  theater  and  its  adjacent  res¬ 
taurants  and  shops  will  then  get  their  full 
share  of  trade. 


Double-decked  store  buildings  keep  walking  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  central  mall  down  to  665  feet. 
Bridges  connect  the  decks  and  easy  ramps  lead  to 
the  parking  areas. 

PARKING  AND  TRAFFIC  PATTERN 

Parking  space  at  Shoppers’  World  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  relationship  to  store  and  theater 
locations.  The  inner  parking  area  encloses 
all  the  center’s  buildings.  Its  total  car  spaces 
are  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  demand 
and  turnover  rate  of  the  various  building 
units.  Both  the  Cinema  Theater  and  the 
Jordan  Marsh  store  need  and  get  more  park¬ 
ing  space,  due  to  their  greater  demands  in 
terms  of  total  car  spaces  and  longer  occu¬ 
pancy  of  each  space.  The  future  department 
store  building  will  be  located  in  the  center 
of  a  large  parking  area.  The  remaining 
shops  and  stores  need  fewer  car  spaces  be¬ 
cause  their  greater  turnover  rate,  based  on 
more  transactions  per  hour,  allows  more  in¬ 
tensive  use  of  each  car  space. 

This  inner  parking  area  is  separated  from 
the  outer  parking  area  by  the  center’s  own 
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private  highway,  and  inside  roadway  con¬ 
nected  with  both  public  highways.  The 
outer  parking  fields  are  used  for  peak  season 
customer  parking  and  everyday  employee 
parking.  Both  inner  and  outer  parking  areas 
are  brilliantly  floodlit  at  night  by  clusters  of 
high  power  incandescent  lights  hung  at  the 
top  of  a  series  of  steel  towers.  Inner  and 
outer  parking  areas  are  now  served  by  two 
gas  stations— the  Gulf  Oil  station  near  the 
Worcester  Turnpike  and  the  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  station  diagonally  opposite  and  near 
Cochituate  Road.  Another  service  station  is 
planned  for  future  construction. 

Planned  trafhc  control  was  applied  to  the 
parking  areas  as  well  as  the  walkways  of 
Shoppers’  World.  Convenient  access  and 
exit  lanes  connect  both  of  the  nearby  high¬ 
ways  with  the  center’s  main  inner  roadway. 
Drivers  taking  this  roadway  proceed  to  the 
parking  area  nearest  their  objective,  make  a 
right  turn  into  one  of  its  U-shaped  parking 
lanes,  leave  their  car  and  walk  to  the  nearest 
building  entrance.  This  system,  eliminates 
high-speed  motor  trafhc  next  to  the  center’s 
buildings.  Shoppers  enroute  from  their  car 
to  stores  or  theater  can  safely  use  the  same 
parking  lanes  used  by  slow-moving  vehicles. 
Truck  traffic  to  the  center  takes  the  same 
routes  as  auto  trafhc  but  truck  terminals  are 
all  isolated  from  the  parking  area.  These 
terminals  are  located  on  the  parking  area 
side  of  the  store  buildings  between  each  pair 
of  customer  entrances.  There  is  a  special 
lower  level  loading  dock  for  the  heavy  truck 
trafhc  of  the  Jordan  Marsh  building.  Wood 
fencing  screens  off  each  of  these  areas  from 
adjacent  parking. 
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rr  s  FUN  K)  SHOP  IHERE 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  main  at¬ 
traction  at  Shoppers’  World  is  its  carnival 
air!  It’s  easy  to  park,  easy  to  walk  from  store 
to  store,  easy  to  buy  or  sell.  It’s  fun  to  shop, 
have  dinner,  take  in  a  movie.  This  summer 
the  central  green  will  be  greener  and  the 
parking  fields  sheltered  with  more  trees, 
grass  and  shrubbery.  This  summer,  top- 
llight  summer  stock  plays  will  be  given  in 
the  theater.  This  fall,  ground  will  be  broken 
—we  hope— for  a  second  department  store. 
This  winter,  the  center  will  be  just  as 
crowded  as  it  was  last  Christmas. 

.\  regional  shopping  center  like  Shoppers’ 
World  must  be  planned  and  built  by  a  team 
of  experts.  Real  estate  authorities,  market 
analysts,  traffic  engineers,  structural  engi¬ 
neers,  mechanical  engineers,  lawyers,  finan¬ 
cial  wizards,  contractors  and  material  men 
and  operational  staff  are  all  on  the  team. 
The  developer  of  this  typ>e  of  project  acts  as 
a  team  captain;  the  architect  acts  as  quarter¬ 
back.  The  architect’s  basic  job  is  to  organize 
space  and  trafhc,  indoors  and  out.  He  can 
advise  on  site  ltx:ation  and  size,  market  anal¬ 
ysis  and  program.  He  must  then  undertake 
the  site  planning  of  the  center  and  solve  it 
in  terms  of  traffic,  parking,  buildings,  and 
cc[uipment. 

W'ithout  over  all  teamwork,  a  regional 
center  may  be  built— but  something  will  be 
lacking.  Some  omissions  may  be  made;  some 
element  of  the  program  may  achieve  a  lop¬ 
sided  prominence.  The  center  will  then  re¬ 
semble  a  house  built  on  sand;  the  next  storm 
will  be  sure  to  wash  it  away. 


A  MILKSTONE  IN  LANDLORD-TENANT  RELATIONS 


A  MILESTONE  in  landlord-tcnant  relations 
was  celebrated  recently  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  when  John  J.  Garland  head  of  W.  M. 
Garland  &  Company  determined  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
two  of  his  tenants  by  presenting  them  with 
gold  keys  to  their  offices  and  engraved  scrolls 
testifying  to  their  long  and  valued  occu¬ 
pancy.  Shown  above  is  a  picture  of  William 
F.  Taylor,  CPM,  manager  of  the  W.  M.  Gar¬ 
land  Building,  Dr.  Katharine  E.  Gibson  and 
Bertha  L.  Aldrich,  the  two  tenants  honored, 
and  John  J.  Garland. 


Widely  publicized  in  the  Los  Angeles 
press,  the  event  represented  a  noteworthy  ac¬ 
complishment  in  the  field  of  human  and 
public  relations  on  the  part  of  the  Garland 
firm.  The  letter  of  response  which  it 
prompted  from  Dr.  Gibson  was  thought  by 
your  editors  to  l)e  worthy  of  publication 
separately  on  the  opposite  page.  More  think¬ 
ing  of  this  kind  on  both  sides  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  line  of  landlord-tenant  relations 
would  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  con¬ 
vincing  the  public  that  there  is  no  real  basis 
in  fact  for  the  old  myth  of  conflict. 
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Dr.  Kathrine  E.  Gibson 

S22  w.  M.  Garland  Building 

SPRING  AT  NINTH  STREET 
Los  ANGELES  15,  CALirORNIA 


April  15,  1952 


Mr,  John  J,  Garland 
3-17  West  9th  Street, 

Los  Angeles  15,  Calif, 

My  dear  Mr,  Garland: 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  once  more  my  grateful  thanks  for 
your  beautiful  gifts  and  your  gracious  courtesy  in  bestow¬ 
ing  them. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  event  of  yesterday  may  well  be 
even  more  significant  than  it  seems.  To  me  it  shows  an 
attitude  which  I  believe  is  growing  and  will  grow  between 
people  -  landlord  and  tenant  -  management  and  labor;  an 
attitude  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  -  of  willingness 
to  consider  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  to  express 
appreciation  when  such  is  due. 

As  we  foster  this  attitude  in  all  our  human  relations,  could 
it  not  be  the  spirit  which  will  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  free  enterprise  system?  Can  it  not  demonstrate  con¬ 
vincingly  to  all  people,  free  and  now  enslaved,  the  ideology 
which  made  our  country  what  it  is  at  its  best,  and  what  it 
can  become,  permanently,  by  our  individual  and  united  effort? 


The  color  wheel  tells  yo%i  how  to  work  out  the  proper  harmonies 


PUTTING  COLOR  TO  WORK 

by  Bernard  W.Kunsl 


Property  managers  and  owners  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  aware  of  the  economic  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  proper  and  improper  use  of 
color  in  the  decoration  of  public  and  semi¬ 
public  buildings.  The  cost  of  applying  the 
right  color  will  vary  little,  if  any,  from  the 
cost  of  applying  the  wrong  color.  While  costs 
are  usually  the  same,  the  results  may  be 
vastly  different. 

C;OLOR  FOR  COMFORT 

The  “tone”  of  a  building  is  due  to  the 
psychological  effect  it  has  on  tenants  and 
the  general  public.  Walls  and  ceilings  in  of¬ 
fices,  corridors  and  lobbies  can  be  decorated 
properly  to  invoke  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
to  make  people  feel  that  they  are  welcome. 
Not  long  ago  the  standard  color  for  corridors 
was  light  gray— “so  the  dirt  won’t  show.”  In 
most  cases  the  effect  was  decidedly  depress¬ 
ing  on  all  concerned.  Most  offices  were 
painted  or  calcimined  in  a  light  buff  or 
cream  with  ivory  ceilings.  Sometimes  this 
was  quite  suitable  but  in  many  cases  it  was 
quite  wrong.  In  any  case,  the  dead  “same¬ 
ness”  between  the  offices  did  little  to  create 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  who  were 
compelled  to  inhabit  these  quarters  daily. 
The  psychological  effect  of  color  has  prac¬ 
tical  application  in  decorating. 

The  modern  trend  is  to  use  a  variety  of 
colors  tailored  to  fit  each  unit  individually. 


Mr.  Kunst  is  advertising  manager  of  the  Hooker 
Glass  &  Paint  Mfg.  Co.  in  Chicago. 


WHAT  COLOR? 

There  are  several  obvious  factors  to  be 
considered  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
color:  (i)  size  and  proportions  of  the  room 
or  corridor;  (2)  amount  and  character  of 
light;  (3)  purpose  of  occupancy. 

Let  us  consider  these  conditions  one  at  a 
time  to  see  how  they  affect  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  color  scheme. 

Obviously  a  long,  narrow  corridor  with 
only  borrowed  light  or  artificial  light  should 
be  painted  in  a  way  to  remove  any  feeling 
of  claustrophobia.  A  pure  white  or  off-white 
ceiling,  with  upper  walls  in  pale  blue  or  pale 
aqua  (blue-green)  semi-gloss  paint  will  give 
the  impression  of  more  space,  as  these  are 
“receding”  colors.  If  the  dado  requires  paint¬ 
ing  it  should  be  in  gloss  or  semi-gloss  finish 
slightly  darker  than  the  upper  walls. 

Offices  in  a  group  should  be  decorated  dif¬ 
ferently  in  order  to  give  the  occupants  a 
“change  of  pace”  which  is  very  restful  to  the 
eyes  and  has  a  g(>ud  psychological  effect.  As 
an  example,  suppose  we  have  a  suite  of  three 
offices  with  a  common  reception  room.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  reception  room  is  lighted  only  with 
artificial  light.  It  contains  several  chairs,  a 
settee,  table  with  lamp,  the  receptionist’s 
desk  and  file.  If  the  furniture  is  dark  and  the 
floor  covering  dark,  the  walls  should  be  dec¬ 
orated  in  a  light  color  to  harmonize  with 
the  rug.  Ceiling  should  be  white  or  off- 
white.  Sometimes  one  wall  can  be  papered 
in  an  attractive  bright  pattern  to  harmonize 
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with  the  painted  walls.  Each  office  could  be 
decorated  in  a  different  tint  or  tone  of  the 
same  color.  If  the  daylight  comes  from  a 
north  or  east  window,  “warm  colors”  can  be 
used,  tints  and  tones  of  red,  yellow,  orange 
or  brown.  If  the  offices  receive  warm  light 
from  south  or  west  exposures,  the  “cool  col¬ 
ors”  are  preferable— tints  and  tones  of  blue, 
green  or  gray.  Color  of  floor,  furniture  and 
equipment  should  always  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Warm  colors  are  preferred  by  women. 
Those  include  shades  of  rose,  peach,  lime 


Primary  Colors 


Secondary  Colors 


Figure  1.  The  Coi.or  Wheel 


yellow,  etCv  Men  prefer  cool  colors  such  as 
tones  of  blue  and  green.  Therefore,  rest 
rooms  for  women  should  be  decorated  in 
warm  tints  and  tones,  and  rest  rooms  for 
men  in  the  cool  colors. 

COLOR  ILARMONIES 

The  selection  of  proper  color  harmonies 
is  not  difficult  since  the  relationship  between 
all  colors  has  been  scientifically  established. 
The  science  of  color  originated  about  300 


years  ago  wiien  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  falling- 
apple  fame,  separated  the  colors  in  a  ray  of 
light  with  his  prism.  Consistent  study  and 
experiment  since  then  has  evolved  the  color 
wheel  (see  figure  1)  based  on  the  three  pri¬ 
mary  colors  red,  yellow  and  blue,  and  on  the 
three  secondary  colors  orange,  green  and 
purple.  Equal  quantities  of  green  (2 10)  and 
blue  (170)  produce  blue-green  (190)  etc. 
Ellis  process  produces  six  tertiary  colors. 
When  these  are  mixed  with  the  adjoining 
primary  or  secondary  colors  12  other  colors 
are  produced,  making  a  wheel  of  24  colors, 
each  one  distinct  from  every  other  color. 


DIRECT 

COMPLEMENTARY 

SCHEME 


SPLIT 

COMPLEMENTARY 

SCHEME 


Figure  2 


Figure  3 


There  are  four  basic  types  of  scientific 
color  harmonies,  as  follows:  (1)  monochro¬ 
matic;  (2)  direct  complementary;  (3)  split 
complementary;  and  (4)  the  triad  (see  figs. 
2-4). 

Monochromatic  Harmony  is  one-color 
harmony  using  tints  (adding  white)  or  tones 
(adding  gray)  of  just  one  color.  Monochro¬ 
matic  harmony  is  easy  to  use  but  is  monot¬ 
onous  if  used  in  large  areas  or  if  used  too 
often. 

Direct  or  true  complements  are  direct  op¬ 
posites  on  the  color  wheel.  Eor  example- 
yellow  and  purple,  red  and  green,  or  blue 
and  orange.  Direct  complements  are  most 
often  used  in  room  color  schemes. 
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Split  complements  give  a  more  subtle  ef¬ 
fect  than  do  direct  complements.  To  find 
split  complements  draw  a  line  between  two 
direct  complements  on  the  color  wheel,  such 
as  orange  and  blue.  Split  half  of  that  line  so 
that  the  divided  parts  point  to  the  colors  ad¬ 
joining  orange,  which  are  red-orange  and 
yellow-orange.  Your  split  complementary 
color  scheme  will  then  include  three  colors: 
blue,  red-orange,  yellow-orange.  Carry  this 
line-splitting  one  step  further  by  splitting 
both  ends  of  the  line.  This  will  give  double 
complements,  which  are  then  the  four  colors, 
yellow-orange,  red-orange,  blue-green  and 
blue-purple. 


TRIAD 

COLOR 

SCHEME 

Figure  4 

The  triad  is  another  popular  color  pat¬ 
tern.  Assume  that  your  color  wheel  has  three 
clock-like  hands  which  are  always  pointed 
at  three  equidistant  points.  As  shown  in  the 
figures,  yellow,  red,  and  blue  make  up  a  triad 
—they  are  all  equidistant  from  one  another. 
This  is  the  most  dramatic  color  scheme  and 
should  be  handled  carefully  with  each  color 
properly  diluted  with  white  or  gray  to  pro¬ 
duce  delicate  tints  and  tones. 


Any  of  these  four  basic  color  harmonies 
can  be  used  to  decorate  a  home,  office,  or 
public  building.  Every  room  has  some  per¬ 
manent  color  which  will  not  be  changed, 
usually  the  floor  covering,  and  permanent 
colors  in  furniture  or  fixtures  which  may  or 
may  not  be  changed.  For  example,  if  the 
floor  covering  is  a  bluish-green  in  color,  you 
can  use  No.  190  on  the  color  wheel  as  a  base 
point  and  apply  either  of  the  four  formulas 
as  follows: 

Monochromatic.  Paint  walls  a  lighter  tint  or  tone 
of  No.  190.  Ceiling  white  or  a  still  lighter  tint 
of  No.  190  (aqua-green). 

Direct  comfilementary.  Paint  walls  a  tint  or  tone 
of  No.  70  red-orange  (peach);  ceiling  in  ivory  or 
cream. 

Split  complementary.  Paint  walls  a  tone  of  No.  50 
orange  (salmon  color)  and  use  drapes  of  No.  90 
red  or  rose  tint.  Ceiling  in  white  or  pale  pink. 

Triad.  Paint  walls  a  tint  of  No.  30  yellow-orange 
(sunshine),  drapes  a  tone  of  No.  no  red-purple 
(warm  mauve). 

Anyone  can  become  an  expert  in  color 
harmony  with  some  practice  in  using  the 
color  wheel.  An  inherent  or  acquired  taste 
will  tell  you  whether  to  use  a  light  tint  or 
tone,  a  medium  tint  or  tone,  or  a  deeper  tint 
or  tone.  (Pure  deep  colors  should  not  be 
used  without  expert  advice).  In  general,  a 
safe  rule  to  follow  is  that  the  larger  areas 
should  be  decorated  in  lighter  tints  or  tones 
and  the  darker  colors  can  be  more  safely  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  smaller  areas.  Another  good  rule 
is  to  keep  your  darker  colors  near  the  floor 
level  and  your  lighter  colors  above.  The 
ceiling  should  always  be  the  lightest  color  in 
the  room.  That’s  why  white  and  ivory  ceil¬ 
ings  are  so  prevalent. 


125  'iiilt-’s  nortli  of  New  York  (>ity,  2  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  River  and  near  German¬ 
town,  N.  V.,  is  the  atomic  bomb-proof  storage  mine  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Atomic 
Storage  Gorporation.  The  700-foot  knoll  caps  200  feet  of  solid  rock,  under  which  arc 
the  vaults  which  Durand  Taylor,  Cd*M,  is  renting  for  the  owners  as  representative  for 
New  V'ork,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

MANAGER  WINS  CONTRACT  FOR  RENTING 
ATOM  BOMB-PROOF  VAULTS  IN  EX-MINE 

In  1936,  wlien  Herman  K.  Knaust,  a  big-  duce  in  it  the  mushrooms  that  had  already 
time  mushroom  producer  in  New  York,  earned  him  a  fortune, 
puchased  an  abandoned  iron  ore  mine  near  But  when  this  same  enterprising  business- 
Germantown,  N.  Y„  there  could  hardly  man  began  in  1 950  to  convert  the  ex-mine 

have  been  e\en  a  ripple  of  interest  in  local  mushroom  cave  into  vaults  for  the  protec- 

property  management  circles.  Knaust  paid  tion  of  valuables  against  atom  bomb  de- 
$9,000  for  the  property,  named  it  Iron  struction,  at  least  one  CPM  was  fully  awake 
Mountain,  and  settled  down  quietly  to  pro-  to  the  management  opportunity  which  was 
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Entrance  to  the  air-conditioned,  fire-proof  rooms  is  through  this  38-ton  Diebold  time- 
lock  vault  door,  said  to  be  heavier  than  the  one  protecting  the  nation’s  gold  at  Fort 
Knox.  The  place  is  heavily  guarded  night  and  day. 


being  created.  This  was  Durand  Taylor, 
head  of  Durand  Taylor  Company  of  93 
Worth  Street,  N.Y.C.,  property  manage¬ 
ment  specialists. 

For  the  alert  manager,  it’s  only  a  step 
from  management  of  New  York  properties 
to  ex-mine  storage  vaults,  and  Taylor  saw  at 
once  the  sales  power  in  Knaust’s  conviction 
that  the  Iron  Mountain  mine  was  a  “natu¬ 
ral”  as  a  depository  for  securing  valuable 
documents  and  objects  against  atomic 
bombs.  It  was  only  125  miles  from  New 
York  City  and  could  be  properly  converted 
for  storage  purposes.  Sunk  in  200  feet  of 
solid  rock,  the  old  mine  had  what  it  takes  to 
become,  so  far  as  atom  bombs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  one  of  the  safest  places  in  the  world. 

Taylor  sold  Knaust  on  the  value  of  skilful 
management  for  the  new  property  and  be¬ 


came  exclusive  representative  for  the  Iron 
Mountain  Storage  Corporation  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Eight 
months  after  Knaust  began  conversion  of 
the  mine,  he  had  completed  some  90  vaults, 
and  the  Iron  Mountain  corporation  was  a 
going  concern.  So  far,  Knaust  has  spent  an 
estimated  $1  million  in  converting  200,000 
cubic  feet  to  bomb-proof  space.  Taylor  esti¬ 
mates  the  mine  can  ultimately  provide  4  mil¬ 
lion  cubic  feet  of  storage  space. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  vaults.  Iron 
Mountain  also  offers  a  common  microfilm 
room.  Storage  in  this  room  comes  to  $10  a 
month  for  one  cabinet  of  66  rolls  of  film. 
This  is  enough  to  record  about  396,000 
business  papers  of  the  usual  size.  Iron 
Mountain  also  provides  machines  to  en¬ 
large  and  read  microfilms  for  clients. 
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P  About  200,000  cubic  feet  of  storage  space  have  now 
been  finished  off  in  vaults  of  various  sizes.  Rentals 
range  from  $9(X)  a  year  for  340  cubic  feet  to  524,000 
■  a  year  for  12,295  cubic  feet.  First  tenant  to  deposit 


material  was  the  East  River  Savings  Bank,  which  in 
.•\ugust  1951  deposited  microfilms  showing  the  bank 
balances  of  200,000  depositors,  200,000  duplicate- 
signature  cards,  200,000  blank  ledger  sheets  and  6  ma¬ 
chines  for  enlarging  and  reading  the  microfilms. 

Some  corridors  follow  the  old  contour 
of  the  mine;  all  are  finished  off,  painted 
and  well  lighted.  .All  rooms  and  cor¬ 
ridors  were  floored  and  sealed  over¬ 
head  with  steel-laced  concrete.  Indi¬ 
vidual  vaults  are  sealed  with  400-pound 
combination  lock  doors. 


.Air  conditioning  ducts  run  over  top  of  ceilings.  The  system  maintains  a  steady  tempera¬ 
ture  and  controlled  humidity  the  year  around. 


The  quest  for  education  in  real  estate  is  growing  constayitly  and  is 
demanding  the  extension  of  present  curricula. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  MANAGEMENT  EDUCATOR 

bj  Roy  H.  Krueger,  CPM 


For  the  past  thirty  years  a  course  in 
real  estate  has  been  offered  at  the  Chicago 
Central  YMCA  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
downtown  business  district  at  19  South  La 
Salle  Street.  The  writer  can  offer  a  personal 
testimony  to  the  benefit  of  education  in  this 
institution.  In  1925,  soon  after  entering  the 
real  estate  field  during  the  “.Acreage  to 
Homesite  Subdivision”  era,  it  seemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  acquire  further  knowledge  in 
order  to  make  a  career  of  this  work.  I  chose 
the  Real  Estate  Institute  of  the  Central 
YMC.A  very  largely  for  the  reason  that  the 
curriculum  included  down-to-earth  subjects 
taught  by  successful  real  estate  operators.  I 
started  to  take  one  of  the  courses,  and  se¬ 
mester  after  semester  continued  one  night  a 
week  taking  one  or  two  subjects  at  a  time. 
Normally  one  could,  if  he  applied  himself 
industriously,  complete  the  course  in  a  two- 
year  span  and  receive  a  certificate  in  real 
estate  endorsed  by  tlie  Chicago  Real  Estate 

Roy  H.  Krueger  is  vice  president  and  supervisor 
of  the  Commercial  Management  Department  of 
Browne  ir  Storch,  Inc.,  realtors.  He  has  had  twenty- 
seven  years  of  experience  with  sales,  appraisals, 
rentals  and  management  of  properties  in  Chicago, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board,  North  Side  Real  Estate  Board, 
Loft  Building  Managers  Association,  and  Building 
Managers  and  Owners  Association.  He  writes  here 
from  his  role  as  an  instructor  in  property  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  Real  Estate  Institute,  Central  YMCA 
School,  Chicago. 


Hoard.  In  due  course  I  received  such  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  which  to  this  day  I  still  prize. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  opportunity  that  three  years  ago 
I  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  dean, 
Percy  Wagner,  to  instruct  tlie  course  in 
Property  Management  for  the  Institute. 
Our  classes  have  met,  we  feel,  with  real  suc¬ 
cess.  The  semester  extends  over  a  period  of 
sixteen  weeks  with  one  and  one-half  hours 
for  each  session.  We  use  the  textbook  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Real  Estate  Management  by  James 
C.  Downs,  Jr.,  published  by  IREM,  which, 
I  am  convinced,  is  the  best  textbook  avail¬ 
able  for  such  a  course.  The  new  edition  is 
especially  good  in  its  coverage  of  all  phases  of 
management  work  and  I  find  it  an  invalu¬ 
able  guide  in  the  direction  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  instruction. 

The  project  that  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  class  during  tlie  course  of  the  semester 
is  a  required  report  on  a  typical  apartment 
building  to  be  chosen  by  each  member.  The 
report  covers  the  six  following  parts:  prop¬ 
erty  analysis,  neighborhood  analysis,  prop¬ 
erty  neighborhood  relationship,  map  of 
neighborhood,  rental  schedule,  and  budget 
of  operating  expenses.  Students  are  trained 
to  prepare  their  reports  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  that  a  reader  in  a  distant  city  would 
be  able  to  picture  and  understand  the  entire 
property  almost  as  thoroughly  as  if  he  had  a 
properly  written  appraisal  before  him. 
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We  also  schedule  one  or  two  field  trips 
during  the  semester  to  places  such  as  the 
plumbing  headquarters  of  the  City  Water 
Pipe  Extension.  A  very  interesting  demon¬ 
stration  is  arranged  to  show  what  happens 
when  incorrect  plumbing  arrangements  and 
fixtures  are  used.  A  trip  through  the  Chicago 
Lighting  Institute  reveals  the  most  modern 
thought  on  lighting  arrangements  and  dem¬ 
onstrates  various  types  of  lighting  fixtures 
and  lamps  to  be  used  in  various  installations. 
This  Lighting  Institute  is  operated  by  the 
public  utility  companies  and  a  number  of 
manufacturers  of  lighting  equipment. 

For  a  physical  inspection  of  property  we 
usually  accept  the  kind  hospitality  of  Je¬ 
rome  Weitzel,  manager  of  the  Town  and 
(iarden  Apartments,  formerly  the  Marshall 
Field  (iarden  Apartments.  These  buildings 
consist  of  ten  walk-up  apartment  buildings 
and  here  we  can  see  all  of  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  multiple  apartment  building, 
and  also  demonstrate  the  maintenance  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

I'he  completion  of  this  class  in  property 
management  leaves  the  student  with  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  good  management,  including  financing, 
property  analysis,  leasing,  maintenance,  in¬ 
surance,  and  techniques  of  handling  ten¬ 
ants. 

AN  ADVANCED  COURSE 

Last  year  one  of  our  students,  a  young 
man  who  is  actively  engaged  in  building 
management,  suggested  that  the  course 
should  include  deeper  discussions  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  subjects  with  which  a  property  man¬ 
ager  is  confronted  each  day.  Such  additional 
studies  could  not  practically  be  covered  in 
the  short  span  of  this  course.  The  answer  to 
the  problem  appeared  to  lie  in  an  advanced 
course.  This  matter  was  taken  up  with  the 


Institute  leaders  and  I  was  asked  to  prepare 
a  possible  agenda  for  such  an  advanced 
course.  As  a  result,  it  was  decided  that  the 
school  would  add  an  advanced  management 
course  to  the  curriculum  commencing  last 
Fall. 

I  built  the  subject  matter  for  this  around 
the  general  theme  of  “Purchasing,”  and  I 
approached  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  hotel 
operation,  where  we  find  practically  every 
problem  that  would  be  encountered  in 
property  management.  The  course  was  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  lecture  basis  with  outside  au¬ 
thorities  contributing  from  their  storehouse 
of  knowledge  of  specialized  fields.  I  have 
given  three  of  the  lectures  and  have  acted  as 
moderator  to  carry  the  theme  throughout 
the  course.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  the 
students  were  requested  to  write  two  papers 
covering  two  of  the  lectures.  This  review  ful¬ 
filled  a  three  fold  purpose: 

1.  It  provided  a  type  of  examination  upon  which 
a  grade  could  be  assessed. 

2.  It  required  the  students  to  re-think  in  detail 
part  of  the  subject  material  that  was  presented 
to  them  during  the  semester.  This  would  tend 
to  impress  the  subject  more  deeply  on  their 
minds. 

3.  It  establishes  a  library  of  papers  on  important 
phases  of  management  work. 

The  accompanying  agenda  indicates  the 
subjects  which  we  felt  held  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  of  our  students  who  took  part  in  the 
original  advanced  management  course.  We 
may  vary  these  topics  from  time  to  time  de¬ 
pending  upon  other  expressed  interests  and 
available  outstanding  leaders. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ad¬ 
vanced  course  should  be  offered  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  once  each  year.  Men  and  women 
have  attended  the  course  from  distant  sub¬ 
urbs  and  cities  as  far  as  100  miles— which  is 
an  indication  that  the  quest  for  education 
in  the  real  estate  profession  is  constantly 
growing  and  requires  further  expansion. 
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AGENDA 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  OPERATIONS 
REAL  ESTATE  INSTITUTE 
CENTRAL  YMCA,  CHICAGO  1951-52 


Orientation  lecture  on  advanced  management  prob¬ 
lems.  By  Roy  H.  Krueger,  vice  pres.,  B/owne  & 
Storch,  Inc.,  Realtors,  and  instructor  of  class. 

Purchasing,  personnel  selection  and  management 
operations  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  hotel 
manager.  By  Harry  O’Brien,  manager  ^Vindemere 
Hotels. 

Fire  prevention  and  the  elimination  of  fire  haz¬ 
ards.  By  George  H.  Kuhlman,  engineer  of  Bell  & 
Boal,  Div.  of  Randolph  Laboratories. 

Interior  painting  and  decoration.  By  Sam  C.  Fried¬ 
man,  manufacturer’s  agent. 

Exterior  painting  and  wood  conservation.  By 
Bernard  Kunst,  chairman.  Educational  Committee, 
Chicago  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer  Association. 

Color  dynamics  with  rules  of  procedure.  By  Bernard 
Kunst. 

Exterior  building  maintenance  including  masonry, 
wood  trim,  roofs,  etc.  By  Roy  H.  Krueger. 

Textiles  for  hotels  and  furnished  apartments.  By 
Robert  M.  Guthrie,  sales  manager,  Morton  Textiles 
and  Furniture  Co. 


Law'ns,  bushes,  trees— their  planting  and  design.  By 
Victor  E.  D.  St.  Aubin,  Jr.,  Illinois  Nurserymen’s 
Assoc. 

Oil  burners  and  coal  stokers— their  proper  applica¬ 
tion  and  function.  By  Gene  Malloy,  engineer.  Iron 
Fireman  Mfg.  Co. 

Coal— types,  sizes  and  efficient  operation  of  heating 
plants.  By  Phil  Edwards,  combustion  engineer, 
Dunn  Coal  Co. 

Gas  fuel  for  hot  water  and  space  heating— with  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  By  Howard  D.  Valentine,  Peoples 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co. 

Discussion  of  miscellaneous  subjects  of  advanced 
management.  By  Roy  H.  Krueger. 

Wall  coverings— kinds  and  colors  with  discussion  of 
correct  uses  for  various  types.  By  Edward  Davis 
of  Wood-Davis  Co. 

Rugs  and  carpets— types,  styles,  expected  wear  and 
trends  in  manufacture.  By  Robert  E.  Myers,  Mo¬ 
hawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc. 

Interior  furnishing  and  aesthetic  decorating. 


History  of  the  Central  Real  Estate  Institute  in  Chicago 


The  following  sag.\  of  Chicago’s  Real 
Estate  Institute  has  been  contributed  by  an 
“old  timer’’  who  wishes  to  remain  anon¬ 
ymous. 

Little  did  George  Nixon,  Louis  Beardsley 
and  Harry  Grant  Atkinson  realize  that  when 
they  started  a  lecture  course  on  real  estate  at 
the  Central  College,  Y.M.C.A.,  Chicago,  in 
the  old  Association  Building  on  La  Salle 
Street  in  1922,  that  one  of  the  foremost  real 


estate  courses  in  the  United  States  was  being 
born.  At  that  time  George  Nixon  was  con¬ 
ducting  a  real  estate  business  on  Monroe 
Street.  He  was  a  busy  person  with  a  sales 
force  of  many  hundreds.  George  knew  that 
real  estate  salesmen  were  woefully  lacking 
in  real  estate  fundamentals.  And  George  set 
out  to  do  something  about  it.  Harry  Grant 
Atkinson  was  a  young  fellow^  just  out  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  had  had  teacher 
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training.  He  was  connected  with  the  “Y” 
College,  as  it  was  then  called.  He  and  George 
got  together.  George  and  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board  got  together.  George  wanted 
the  Board  to  sponsor  the  classes,  to  provide 
the  teaching  staff  and  give  the  students  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
real  estate  business.  The  Board  agreed  to 
do  this. 

From  then  on  the  foremost  real  estate 
men  of  Chicago  joined  in  a  co-operative  ef¬ 
fort  to  place  real  estate  on  a  professional 
basis.  Lou  Beardsley  taught  the  sale  of  in¬ 
dustrial  property,  and  also  helped  with  other 
courses.  Avery  Kimbark,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Illinois  State  Examining  Com¬ 
mittee,  agreed  to  take  classes  in  real  estate 
fundamentals.  George  took  classes  in  sales 
and  fundamentals.  And  the  classes  grew. 
Harry  Grant  Atkinson  by  that  time  was 
made  dean  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Real  Estate. 
.\nd  the  classes  expanded  still  more.  Harry 
had  to  take  some  classes  and  taught  “Prin¬ 
ciples.”  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  young  lawyer, 
was  brought  in  to  teach  real  estate  law.  And 
the  courses  spread  into  other  fields.  Fred 
Babcock  took  appraisals  and  James  Downs, 
Jr.  and  Kendall  Cady  gave  lectures  on  prop¬ 
erty  management.  The  management  class 
used  a  book  edited  by  Harry  Atkinson.  Fred 
Babcock  went  to  Washington  to  head  up  the 
Federal  Housing  .Administration  and  Harry 
-Atkinson  called  on  Percy  E.  Wagner  to  come 
in  and  help  out.  That  was  in  1932.  By  that 
time  Harry  Atkinson  had  been  called  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
.Appraisers  and  time  was  laying  heavily  on 
his  divided  efforts.  Edwin  Pasek  was  made 
dean  and  Harry  resigned  to  work  full  time 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
.Appraisers.  Percy  Wagner  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Real  Estate. 
“Building  and  Construction  Cost  Estimat¬ 


ing”  was  added  to  the  courses.  “Insurance 
For  Real  Estate  Men”  was  added  next,  and 
by  the  time  Edwin  Pasek  resigned  to  become 
the  chief  officer  of  the  American  Schools,  the 
Real  Estate  Department  of  Central  College 
Y.M.C.A.  had  become  a  well-established 
school  for  real  estate  education.  In  1935, 
Erwin  Boehmler  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
College  of  Commerce.  A  progressive  policy 
was  followed  and  the  attendance  at  Central 
expanded. 

By  1942  the  attendance  had  grown  to  over 
200  regular  students  who  took  either  one  or 
more  courses  toward  a  Certificate  in  Real 
Estate.  This  certificate  is  in  the  possession 
of  many  of  the  more  prominent  and  success¬ 
ful  real  estate  men  of  Chicago.  Fifteen  hours 
of  real  estate  study  is  required  to  obtain  the 
certificate.  These  hours  are  night  hours, 
hours  spent  away  from  home  or  business, 
but  hours  spent  to  improve  the  standards  of 
real  estate  in  Chicago. 

In  August  of  1945  the  Central  College, 
Y.M.C.A.,  was  abolished.  But  real  estate  edu¬ 
cation  at  19  S.  I.a  Salle  Street  was  not  at  an 
end.  The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  did 
not  want  to  see  work  of  23  years  ended. 
I. Olds  Victor,  Harold  Enright,  Russell  Mans¬ 
field  and  Dominick  Dunn,  who  were  in¬ 
structors,  wanted  to  carry  on.  And  they  did. 
Under  the  Adult  Education  program  of  the 
Central  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Real  Estate  Institute 
was  born.  The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board 
gave  it  its  blessing.  Percy  Wagner  added 
new  members  to  the  staff.  Harry  Grant  .At¬ 
kinson  came  back  to  give  it  life.  Roland 
Bradley  of  the  Northern  Trust  Company 
came  in  to  teach  “Principles.”  Robert 
O’Dea,  one  of  the  mainstays  who  came  in 
the  early  days  to  teach  “Financing,”  and 
never  missed  a  year,  stayed  on.  During  the 
past  several  years,  complete  success  has  been 
achieved. 

Among  the  instructors  are  the  names  of 
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William  M.  Donne,  a  young  and  successf  ul 
insurance  man;  Lyman  Fletcher,  teaching 
“Books  and  Accounts”;  Roy  Krueger,  on 
management;  Fred  P.  Huebenthal,  former 
president  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board 
and  the  Illinois  Ass(Kiation  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  on  sales;  H.  Gordon  Bollman  and 
his  able  assistant,  Myles  D.  Sweeney  on 
taxes;  Harold  Enright  and  Jack  W^itkowsky 
on  real  estate  appraising;  Percy  E.  Wagner 
on  the  making  of  reports.  Thirteen  instruc¬ 
tors  teach  fifteen  courses.  Fifteen  semester 
hours  are  required  for  a  certificate.  Eight 
hours  are  retpiired  courses  and  seven  are 
elective. 

The  executive  control  of  the  Real  Estate 
Institute  lies  with  the  oflicers  of  the  Central 
Y.M  .C.A.  Francis  P.  Butler  is  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Matthew  P.  Gaffney 
is  chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee, 
Merle  E.  Dennis  is  executive  secretary, 
and  Donald  Canar  is  director  of  adult 


education.  Percy  E.  Wagner  is  dean  of  the 
Real  Estate  Institute.  The  executive  offices 
and  classrooms  are  still  at  19  S.  La  Salle 
Street.  The  rooms  are  air  conditioned,  over 
Si 00,000  having  been  spent  for  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  space  and  equipment.  Another  mod¬ 
ernization  program  is  now  being  completed 
to  provide  additional  classrooms  for  the  ex¬ 
panding  enrollment,  now  over  525  students. 

A  unique  method  of  providing  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  financial  support  for  the  Institute 
lies  in  its  program  of  scholarship  sponsors. 
Real  estate  men,  banking  institutions  and 
mortgage  houses  contribute  the  cost  of  one 
scholarship  or  more  at  S30  each,  which 
serves  as  the  tuition  for  one  course  in  a  se¬ 
mester.  The  student  is  of  the  sponsor’s  own 
choosing  and  selection.  The  plan  is  gaining 
ill  popularity  and  many  of  CHiicago’s  leading 
firms  are  backing  this  progressive  real  estate 
school. 

Truly,  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 


Specialized  Course  on  Property  Maintenance 

FOR  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGERS 

AND  BUILDING  MAINTENANCE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

September  15  to  19,  1952 
Washburne  Trade  School  •  Chicago 

for  details  write  the 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 
22  WEST  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO  3. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

bj  David  L.  Keith,  cpm.  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  IXQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BT READERS, 
JV'O  TES  BT  THE  EDITOR 


Stepladder  safety 

Stepladclers  have  always  been  a  trouble¬ 
some  piece  of  ecpiipment  from  the  safety  en¬ 
gineer’s  standpoint.  Latest  gadget  to  hit  the 
market  to  reduce  the  chance  for  accidents  is 
a  bar  which  extends  up  above  the  top  of  the 
stepladder  for  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet. 
It  has  a  clamp  attached  to  one  end  which  can 
be  hooked  on  to  the  step  ladder.  This  ex¬ 
tends  a  handhold  above  the  top  step  of  the 
ladder,  thus  extending  the  safe  use  of  the 
stepladder  almost  to  the  top  step.  The  bar 
(  an  be  purchased  from  MacLeod  Safety  De¬ 
vice,  Libcrtyville,  Illinois. 

Cameras  and  maintenance 

With  range  finders  at  S2.()5  and  exposure 
meters  at  S().(),5.  there  is  no  longer  a  good 
excuse  for  maintenance  men  not  using 
(ameras.  Roof  photographs  and  photos  of 
tiu  kpointing  needs  can  be  understood  far 
more  readily  by  (jwners  than  can  verbal 
descriptions. 

(llose-ups  of  delects  in  maintenam  e  work 
give  a  permanent  retord  that  is  dillicult  for 
the  contractor  or  employee  to  argue  against. 

Photos  taken  at  regular  intervals  can  show 
the  rate  of  progress  of  depreciation  and 
weathering,  and  the  speed  with  which  a 
small  crack  in  mortar  joints  can  spread  it 
not  remedied  soon  enough. 

Photographs  can  be  used  in  landscape 
planning  and  in  easy  recording  of  local 


overheating  (open  windows).  I  he  main¬ 
tenance  man  with  a  camera  will  find  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  uses  for  it. 

Note:  We  are  interested  in  learning  the 
extent  to  which  photographs  are  now  being 
used.  If  you  take  photos  in  any  of  your 
buildings  for  any  finrfose,  we’d  like  to 
know. 

Moraine  locust 

Another  fast-gro\ving  shade  tree  has 
turned  up  which  may  help  to  replace  the 
currently  depleted  American  elm.  It  is  the 
Moraine  locust  developed  by  the  Sieben- 
thaler  Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  tree 
itself  has  as  its  main  characteristic  a  rapid 
rate  of  grot.  th. 

I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  try  out  the 
Moraine  locust,  but  am  familiar  with  the 
honey  locust  which  grows  fast,  withstands 
the  ice  storms  of  Illinois,  but  is  thorny, 
tends  to  be  misshapen,  and  spreads  rapidly 
by  seeds.  Moraine  locust  is  thornless  and 
seedless.  This  characteristic,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  tree  has  a  splendid  base 
shape  when  old,  seems  to  make  the  Moraine 
locust  au  ideal  replacement. 

The  parent  tree,  from  which  all  Moraine 
locust  trees  now  come,  has  increased  ih 
inches  in  diameter  in  15  years,  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  either  the  Chinese  elm  or  the  soft 
maple.  As  e\eryone  in  the  ice  regions 
knows,  the  Chinese  elm,  while  being  a  fast 
grower,  cannot  stand  ice  storms  and  rapidly 
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breaks  down,  becoming  unsightly  or  requir¬ 
ing  the  constant  attention  of  tree  surgeons. 

Unlike  the  soft  maple  (which  often  splits 
in  winter),  the  Moraine  locust  does  not 
hinder  good  lawn  development.  Very  small 
leaves,  creating  a  fine  foliage,  and  its  vase¬ 
like  form  allow  enough  light  to  filter 
through. 

Property  managers  with  properties  de¬ 
nuded  of  American  elms  might  well  con¬ 
tact  the  Siebenthaler  Company  at  their 
Moraine  Nurseries  in  Dayton  for  further  in¬ 
formation. 

Paint  removal  from  concrete 

Editors  of  columns  such  as  this  receive 
requests  from  strange  places.  One  of  the 
most  gratifying  I  have  received  was  from 
Michael  Stancik,  Design  Department,  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons  Company,  which  prints 
this  Journal.  Mr.  Stancik  reads  the  column 
before  it  goes  to  the  composing  room. 
Through  Olive  Dyer,  our  IREM  executive 
secretary,  came  the  following  request: 

Mr.  Stancik  spilled  a  can  of  paint  on  the  front 
steps  of  his  home.  The  cement  is  old  and  the 
paint  has  penetrated  into  the  pores.  It  seems 
that  paint  remover  and  sandpaper  won’t  remove 
it  and  his  only  recourse  is  to  paint  the  entire 
steps  unless  you  have  a  suggestion  for  him. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method,  which  did  work: 

“While  paint  remover,  sodium  hydrox¬ 
ide,  etc.,  should  first  be  tried,  when  the  ce¬ 
ment  is  old  about  the  only  way  to  remove 
paint  from  it  is  to  use  a  blowtorch. 

“What  happens  is  that  the  paint  vehicle 
seeps  down  into  the  pores  of  the  concrete 
and  must  be  totally  destroyed  to  effect  its 
removal.  Heat  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
(juickly  get  past  the  outer  film. 

“The  burned  paint  vehicle  and  pigment 
can  then  be  removed  with  a  stiff  scrub  brush 
and  a  cleaning  compound  such  as  trisodium 


phosphate.  If  a  dark  stain  remains  on  the 
concrete  after  scrubbing,  it  can  be  removed 
by  applying  a  thick  poultice  of  trisodium 
phosphate  (mixed  with  water)  about  a 
(juarter  of  an  inch  to  a  half  inch  thick  and 
leaving  it  there  for  a  day  or  two.  If  the  poul¬ 
tice  dries  out,  it  should  be  re-moistened. 
This  will  leave  a  lighter  spot  at  the  point  of 
contact  but  will  soon  gray  out  to  match  the 
color  of  surrounding  concrete.” 

Corner  helps 

Sweeping  out  corners  is  not  only  a  time- 
wasting  operation,  but  one  easily  neglected. 
From  time  to  time,  various  methods  have 
been  suggested  for  rounding  off  the  corners 
between  two  walls  and  the  floor  to  ease  the 
labor  and  insure  against  dirty  corners  and 
their  effect  upon  tenants. 

A  patented  “Corner  Shield”  is  made  by 
Ace  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.  Inc.,  6333  Cedar 
Avenue,  Minneapolis  19,  Minn.  This  device 
works  only  against  wood  baseboards  with¬ 
out  quarter  ro.  ids,  but  its  ease  of  installa¬ 
tion  (merely  ^^ress  into  corner)  warrants  its 
inclusion  in  any  discussion. 

Basement  space  probably  has  the  greatest 
need  for  attention.  Where  a  spike  can  be 
driven  into  the  corner,  concrete  can  be  built 
up  in  the  corner  directly.  Where  this  is  not 
possible,  a  form  can  be  made  by  building  a 
wood  form  around  one  corner  of  a  wooden 
block,  and  then  pouring  in  concrete.  This 
form  should  produce  an  equilateral  pyra¬ 
mid  of  concrete  and  can  be  made  any  size. 
For  practical  purposes,  four  inches  is  large 
enough. 

The  pyramid  is  stuck  directly  into  the 
corner  using  caulking  compound  applied  to 
the  pyramid  with  a  putty  knife.  This  allows 
wet  mopping  as  well  as  sweeping.  A  special 
advantage  of  this  type  over  the  built-in¬ 
place  type  is  that  it  can  be  easily  pried  off 
and  replaced  if  it  is  cracked. 
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Modern  furniture — money  saver 

As  soon  as  the  blush  is  off  the  rose,  we  can 
expect  some  excellent  very  inexpensive 
modern  furniture.  At  the  present  time 
“contemporary”  furniture  is  being  sold  on 
the  basis  of  snob  appeal,  and  is  priced  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  if  you  are  a  reader  of  the 
craftsmen  magazines  (as  well  as  House 
Beautiful)  you’ll  see  why  furnished  apart¬ 
ment  owners  are  going  to  benefit.  Holly¬ 
wood  beds  are  displacing  the  footboards  and 
sideboards.  Desk  drawers  are  losing  out  in 
favor  of  open  shelves.  Laminated  plywood 
pressed  construction  is  taking  the  place  of 
dowels  and  glue.  As  each  operation  is 
dropped,  the  amount  of  material  and  the 
number  of  hours  of  labor  also  drops.  It  may 
not  seem  so  now,  but  it’s  bound  to  happen. 

If  you  want  to  have  at  the  present  time 
without  the  high  price,  you  can  probably 
find  a  number  of  amateurs  with  basement 
machine  shops  who  will  be  happy  to  turn 
out  tables,  desks,  even  chairs,  from  designs 
that  are  picked  out  of  the  craftsmen’s  peri¬ 
odicals.  Minor  changes  can  add  the  extra 
sturdiness. 

Everyone  doesn’t  go  for  the  bleakness  of 
much  of  contemporary  furnishings,  but 
even  a  few  apartments  furnished  in  that 
manner  can  raise  prestige— and  lower  re¬ 
placement  costs.  Add  a  little  ingenuity,  such 
as  bedspreads  made  into  curtains,  carpeting 
to  convert  a  worn  cocktail  table  into  a  seat, 
and  the  effect  will  receive  even  more 
plaudits. 

Refinishing  furniture 

Much  “old”  furniture  could  be  made  to 
fit  in  the  modern  apartment  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  simple  process  of  refinishing  and 
bleaching.  It  is  surprising  how  modern  an 
old  table,  darkened  by  many  coatings  of 
varnish,  appears  after  bleaching.  Chair  legs 


are  simple,  and  even  desks,  if  well  made,  are 
worthy  of  a  trial. 

Labor  cost  should  not  be  overlooked  be¬ 
cause  of  the  number  of  processes  involved: 
removing  old  finish;  bleaching  one  or  more 
times;  filler  application  on  walnut,  mahog¬ 
any  and  oak;  sanding  and  refinishing.  One 
or  two  items  would  probably  not  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  checking  costs,  but  for  furni¬ 
ture  in  quantity  the  tests  can  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends— in  reduced  cost  of  replacements  and 
pleased  tenants. 

Wire  fences 

Sometimes  one  gets  awfully  tired  of  the 
drooping  wire  fences  to  keep  people  from 
walking  on  lawns.  Pipe  with  a  tee  threaded 
on  and  embedded  in  a  concrete  base  allows 
enough  pressure  to  be  applied  to  effect  a 
straight  wire.  Even  children  sitting  on  it 
can’t  uproot  a  good  chunk  of  concrete. 

Prefab  furniture  sources 

In  the  Summer  1951  edition  the  Journal  of 
Property  Management,  in  one  of  the  articles 
under  Maintenance  Exchange,  an  item  suggests 
the  use  of  modern,  but  inexpensive  prefab  fur¬ 
niture,  for  furnished  apartments.  I  am  intensely 
interested  in  obtaining  some  of  this  prefab  mod¬ 
ern  furniture.  Won’t  you  please  inform  me  as  to 
the  source  or  sources  of  supply.  I  will  appreciate 
this  information  very  much. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fred  Wenrick 

Sources  of  prefab  furniture  include: 

Klause  Grabe 
730  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 
Knoll  Associates,  Inc. 

575  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 

The  Herman  Miller  Furniture  Co. 

Zeeland,  Michigan 

Aluminum  protective  coatings 

The  following  letter  was  received  from 
CPM  Loren  H.  Ward  of  Orlando,  Florida: 
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1  would  like  to  have  any  information  that  you 
are  able  to  give  me  on  the  corrosive  effects  of 
concrete,  mason’s  mortar,  and  asphalt  roofing  on 
aluminum  used  for  gravel  stop  and  on  flashings 
as  used  in  roofing  construction. 

I  would  also  appreciate  any  information  you 
may  have  relative  to  concrete  and  mortar  cor¬ 
rosive  effects  on  aluminum  windows. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  protective 
coating  is  necessary  for  aluminum  work 
which  will  come  in  direct  contact  with  wet 
concrete,  mason’s  mortar,  or  asphalt  roofing, 
whether  this  is  in  aluminum  flashings  such 
as  mentioned  or  aluminum  windows.  This 
is  particularly  important  where  the  surface 
is  already  coated  with  the  “Alumilite”  fin¬ 
ish. 

Actually,  most  architects’  specifications 
will  include  such  a  coating.  The  architect’s 
normal  specifications  include  something 
such  as  this:  “Lacquer  coating  of  the  metha¬ 
crylate  type.’’  This  lacquer  coating  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  protection  of  any  aluminum  archi¬ 
tectural  element  and  has  the  advantage  that 
it  need  not  be  removed  when  construction 
is  completed.  Best  results  are  obtained  by 
using  two  coats  of  the  lacquer. 

The  lacquer  should  be  the  clear,  water- 
white,  methacrylate  type  which,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  aluminum  sheet  or  shapes  in 
accordance  with  the  manufacturer’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  will  withstand  the  action  of 
lime  mortar  for  a  period  of  one  week  in 
atmosphere  of  100  per  cent  relative  humid¬ 
ity  at  a  temperature  30  degrees  Centrigrade 
(86  degrees  F.). 

In  regard  to  windows,  the  coating  on  the 
aluminum  surface  should  be  of  such  a  type 
that  gla/.ing  compound  used  will  adhere. 
Naturally,  it  is  necessary  before  application 
of  the  protective  coating  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  remove  all  fabricating  compounds, 
dirt  accumulations,  steel  wool  fibres,  etc., 
that  might  have  arisen  from  abrasion  clean¬ 
ing.  It  should  be  understood  at  the  time  of 


purchase  of  aluminum  materials  that  the 
manufacturer  does  use  the  lacquer  specified 
above  as  a  final  protective  coating  prior  to 
shipment.  This  is  much  more  easily  done 
by  the  manufacturer  than  by  the  contractor 
on  the  job. 

The  corrosive  action  of  such  short-term 
contacts  as  wet  mortar,  etc.,  is  not  such  that 
the  lasting  qualities  of  the  aluminum  prod¬ 
uct  will  be  seriously  impaired.  Particularly 
is  this  true  on  windows,  although  it  is  less 
true  on  thin  sheets  such  as  are  used  in  flash¬ 
ings.  Nevertheless,  the  products  mentioned 
do  corrode  and  make  a  very  splotchy  job 
when  finished  unless  the  coating  is  already 
applied  before  the  material  is  received  by 
the  contractor. 

It  is  also  possible  to  use  a  number  of  types 
of  bituminous  paint,  but  particularly 
recommended  is  aluminum  paint,  metal 
and  masonry  grade. 

The  asphalt  used  in  asphalt  roofing  has 
no  continuous  corrosive  action.  Corrosion 
is  particularly  a  surface  type  that  spots  the 
aluminum  finish  (particularly  with 
“Alumilite”  finishes  in  the  polished  sur¬ 
face),  so  that  the  job  appears  blotchy  after 
the  splashed  areas  have  been  cleaned. 

Bare  flagpoles 

Flags  do  cost  money,  but  we  wonder  it 
Jack  Murphy,  Chief  of  Staff,  Marine  Corps 
League,  Chicago  Detachment  No.  1,  really 
isn’t  justified  when  he  sent  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  penny  postcard  to  various  buildings  in 
the  city  of  Chicago: 

Gentlemen: 

The  Flagpole  attached  to  your  building  is 
conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  a  Flying  Flag. 

Have  you  noticed  the  Flags  flying  from  atop 
or  extending  over  entrances  to  the  buildings  in 
your  locality? 

Let  us  make  every  effort  to  combat  the  Com¬ 
munistic  and  Un-.\merican  feeling  that  exists 
so  close  to  home  by  showing  OUR  COLOR.S. 


Maintenance  Exchange 

Kindly  join  us  in  our  Campaign  to  “FLY  THE 
FLAG.” 

The  Flagpole  without  the  AMERICAN  FLAG 
is  UN-AMERICAN. 

We  ask  )our  cooperation. 

Let’s  face  the  facts.  We  may  have  a  full 
tenant  roster,  but  we  may  be  making  ene¬ 
mies  every  day.  While  an  individual  build¬ 
ing  may  be  able  to  stand  such  resentment, 
we  wonder  how  long  its  takes  for  such  re¬ 
sentment  to  affect  the  property  manage¬ 
ment  firm  whose  name  appears  on  many 
buildings  in  the  same  city. 

Fundamentals  and  standards 
bulletins 

The  Fundamentals  and  Standards  bul¬ 
letins  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  put  out  by  the  research  editor  are 
coming  in  thick  and  fast.  They  not  only 
show  a  lot  of  work  and  energy  but  provide 
the  prudent  property  manager  wdth  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  reference  material  for 
maintenance  which  has  yet  become  avail¬ 
able.  This  memorandum  is  meant  as  a  re¬ 
minder  for  those  property  managers  who 
do  read  the  Journal  but  who  may  have  a 
policy  in  their  organization  of  routing  the 
bulletins  to  someone  else.  Will  such  man¬ 
agers  please  look  over  these  bulletins,  see 
how  many  new  additions  have  been  made, 
and  make  sure  that  proper  care  is  being 
taken  to  secure  the  bulletins  in  looseleaf 
notebooks.  A  word  to  the  wise. 

Real  estate  management  courses 

The  continuing  series  of  short  courses  on 
the  principles  of  real  estate  management 
have  plus  values  for  all  maintenance  men. 
Obviously,  they  are  a  “must”  for  the  young 
man.  But  they  have  value  for  us  oldsters, 
too.  We  can  get  pretty  “sot”  in  our  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  a  little  reminder  of  basic 
principles  can  create  a  flurry  of  renewal  in 
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the  right  direction.  It’s  a  good  thing,  too,  to 
be  reminded  of  all  the  other  facets  of  the 
PM. business  so  that  we  don’t  get  like  the 
proverbial  profe.ssor  whose  course  is  the 
only  worth-while  one  in  the  whole  college. 

Mowing  cut  in  half 

And  now  it’s  a  new  grass  for  lawns  in  the 
temperate  zones  above  Tennessee.  Stays 
greener  during  drought  and— even  more  in¬ 
teresting— needs  mowing  only  half  as  often. 
The  grass  is  called  Merion  bluegrass  because 
of  its  discovery  in  Merion,  Pennsylvania. 

The  more  you  look  into  this  grass,  the 
better  it  looks.  For  example,  it  is  said  to  get 
rid  of  crabgrass.  Because  Merion  bluegrass 
is  resistant  to  leaf  spot  disease,  the  soil  is  not 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Without  areas  of  grass 
killed  by  leaf  spot,  the  crabgrass  seed  can 
hnd  no  place  in  a  lawn  w  hich  is  not  shaded, 
thus  will  not  sprout  and  grow.  Furthermore, 
because  Merion  bluegrass  is  more  dense 
than  Kentucky  bluegrass,  a  much  heavier 
shade  results  to  counteract  the  crabgrass 
menace. 

The  grass  itself  spreads  sideways  instead 
of  growing  straight  up  as  does  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  and  for  this  reason  (also  because 
of  slower  growing  qualities)  requires  mow¬ 
ing  only  half  as  often.  In  the  event  the  g^-ass 
is  not  mowed  as  regularly  as  it  should  have 
been,  even  after  five  weeks  a  power  mower 
will  do  a  neat  job.  With  Kentucky  bluegrass 
this  would  definitely  not  be  the  case. 

From  the  property  manager’s  point  of 
view,  the  greatest  trouble  with  the  Merion 
bluegrass  is  the  fact  that  it  must  be  used  in 
direct  sunlight.  However,  when  mixed  with 
other  grasses  which  will  withstand  sandy 
soils  and  some  shade,  the  lawn  can  be  well 
handled.  Perhaps  another  difficulty  should 
be  pointed  out.  Because  of  the  limited 
amount  of  seed  which  is  available,  Merion 
bluegrass  will  probably  cost  nearly  $5  a 
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pound.  At  that  price  you  probably  won’t 
want  to  replace  lawns  but  may  want  to  use 
it  where  a  new  lawn  is  being  made.  We  will 
test  it  this  summer  for  a  further  report  next 
spring. 

Pigeons 

Probably  every  editor  or  columnist  has  a 
pet  project  which  he  keeps  pounding  away 
at,  to  the  utter  boredom  of  his  readers.  Ours 
seems  to  be  pigeons.  Latest  contender  to  en¬ 
ter  the  ring  for  honors  is  the  Twin  City  Pi¬ 
geon  Eliminating  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
This  organization  has  come  to  a  number  of 
conclusions.  The  first  is  that  any  device 
which  merely  frightens  the  pigeons  will 
have  only  very  temporary  results  in  keeping 
the  birds  away  from  the  building. 

Pigeon-guarding  devices  are  expensive 
and,  of  course,  eliminate  the  pigeon  prob¬ 
lem  only  on  the  particular  building  on 
which  the  devices  are  erected.  Poisoning, 
while  it  may  be  effective  for  a  time,  also 
creates  hazards  to  pets,  litters  lawns  and  cop¬ 
ings  of  buildings,  and  is  so  obvious  that  local 
groups  quickly  raise  a  hue  and  cry  to  cease 
and  desist  from  such  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  “poor  little  birdies”. 

The  Twin  City  Company  believes  that 
the  only  logical  way  to  do  the  job  effectively 
is  to  trap  pigeons  and  remove  them  from  the 
vicinity  without  fanfare  or  publicity.  Thus, 
over  a  period  of  time,  a  building  or  area  can 
be  rid  of  pigeons  in  that  neighborhood  with¬ 
out  fear  of  public  condemnation.  Having 
seen  a  number  of  cases  of  this  “public  indig¬ 
nation”,  we  are  inclined  to  agree. 

What  is  the  value  of  aluminum 
coating  on  a  built-up  roof? 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  an  aluminum 
coating  on  a  built-up  roof  does  afford  insu¬ 
lation  to  the  building  in  both  directions. 


The  degree  of  insulation  value  as  compared 
to  cost  depends  somewhat  on  the  type  of 
building.  Thus  a  theater  building,  with 
high  cost  of  summer  insulation  from  heat 
and  high  cost  of  heating  loss  in  the  winter, 
might  find  it  far  more  profitable  to  apply  an 
aluminum  coating  than  would  a  multi-story 
office  building.  As  with  all  maintenance, 
cost  as  compared  to  value  received  must  be 
the  determining  factor. 

“Aluminized”  roof  coatings  can  have  a 
substantial  beneficial  effect  when  applied 
over  built-up  roofs.  Properly  compounded 
coatings  contain  sufficient  amounts  of  alumi¬ 
num  leafing  powders  to  shield  the  underly¬ 
ing  asphalts  and  felts  from  damaging  actinic 
rays  of  the  sun.  Oxidation  of  those  materials 
is  thus  inhibited  and  escape  of  vital  oils  is 
slowed  toward  the  end  of  preserving  life  and 
pliability  of  the  whole  membrane. 

Insulation  value  is  also  afforded.  Newly 
applied  “aluminized”  roof  coatings  should 
have  a  reflectivity  for  radiant  heat  of  about 
50  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  as  compared  to 
about  5  per  cent  for  black  surface  roofing. 
On  hot  sunny  days,  it  has  been  reported  that 
roof  surface  temperatures  have  been  low¬ 
ered  from  10  to  25  degrees  by  use  of  alumi¬ 
nized  coatings.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
echoed  in  lower  temperature  of  the  roof 
mass,  of  the  air  layer  immediately  under  the 
roof  and  in  the  average  room  temperature 
itself.  The  amount  of  lowering  of  room  tem¬ 
perature  would  vary  with  the  amount  of 
insulation  already  incorporated  in  the  roof 
structure.  Greatest  differential  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  realized  on  an  uninsulated  roof  deck. 

As  mentioned  before,  besides  the  reflec¬ 
tivity  of  radiant  heat  in  the  summer,  there 
is  a  saving  of  heat  loss  in  the  winter.  Just 
as  there  is  reflection  of  heat  in  the  summer 
back  towards  the  out-of-doors,  there  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  heat  in  the  winter  back  into  the 
building. 


WHAT  TO  READ 

by  C.  M.  Jones,  Editor 

PERTINENT  COMMENTS  ON  BOOKS,  RECENT 
SURVEYS,  AND  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


Book  Review 

Urban  real  estate  markets:  Characteristics 
and  Financing,  by  Ernest  M.  Fisher.  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  New 
York,  1951.  pp.  186,  $3.00 

For  the  first  time  we  liave  a  comprehensive 
study  of  tlie  real  estate  market  written  by 
a  man  who  is  fully  capable  by  training  and 
experience  to  tackle  the  problem.  Dr. 
Fisher,  of  Columbia  University,  is  dean  of 
real  estate  economists.  This  is  the  third  in 
a  series  of  studies  on  urban  mortgage  fi¬ 
nancing  sponsored  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research. 

Dr.  Fisher  first  defines  the  problem  by 
considering  land  and  its  improvements,  the 
services  they  render,  and  the  rights  to  con¬ 
trol  and  use  these  services.  It  is  these  rights 
that  constitute  property  and  which  are 
bQuglii,  sold,  and  pledged  in  real  estate 
markets. 

The  instruments  employed  in  financing 
real  estate  transactions  and  the  practices 
involved  therein  are  next  described,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  appraisal  of  their  appropriate¬ 
ness  in  different  circumstances. 

From  here  the  author  goes  directly  to  the 
different  kinds  of  markets.  Their  typical 


behavior  is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  availa¬ 
ble  statistical  data  and  general  observation. 
The  home  ownership  and  the  residential 
rental  markets  are  examined  in  detail,  in¬ 
cluding  a  study  of  the  relationship  between 
changes  in  financing  terms  and  price  move¬ 
ments.  Significant  aspects  of  other  real  es¬ 
tate  markets  are  described,  including  the 
markets  for  the  principal  types  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  properties. 

Dr.  Fisher  received  his  early  training 
under  Richard  T.  Ely,  famous  land  econo¬ 
mist  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Northwestern  University.  He  began  his 
study  of  the  real  estate  market  during  his 
association  with  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  from  1923  to  1926. 
During  this  time  he  initiated  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  semi-annual  survey  of  the  real  estate 
market  which  has  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  His  years  with  the  FHA,  to¬ 
gether  tvith  the  various  projects  accom¬ 
plished  during  his  years  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  Columbia,  have  been  uti¬ 
lized  to  the  advancement  of  real  estate 
knowledge  through  the  fine  scholarly  books 
he  lias  written,  of  which  the  one  reviewed 
here  is  the  latest. 


Mew  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


WILLIAM  H.  TILLY 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Born,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  19,  1923;  vice  president 
of  Green-Darden  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Co.; 
manages  residential  and  business  property;  is  active 
member  of  the  Birmingham  Real  Estate  Board; 
holds  membership  in  the  Birmingham  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents;  serves  on  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Young  Men’s  Business  Club;  received 
a  B.A.  degree  from  Emory  University  and  in  1944 
was  given  a  national  award  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
(professional  Journalistic  Fraternity)  as  the  out¬ 
standing  graduate  in  journalism;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Birmingham  and  Jefferson  Counties  in 
Alabama. 

JULES  B.  ALTEMUS 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

Born,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada,  April  23,  1919; 
owner  of  Jules  B.  Altemus  Company;  specializes  in 
leasing,  selling  and  management  of  industrial  and 
commercial  properties;  also  is  real  estate  loan  cor¬ 
respondent  and  real  estate  appraiser;  leceived  A.B. 
degree  from  U.C.L..\.  and  is  working  toward  LL.B. 
degree;  served  four  years  with  U.S.  .^rmy  Military 
Intelligence  Service  handling  real  estate  matters 
including  procurement  of  sites  for  PW  camps;  holds 
membership  in  the  National  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers,  Los  .\ngeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Los  Angeles  Realty  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Southern  California  and  New  York  State. 

ERWIN  J.  LEITNER 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Born,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  April  8,  1895;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Regency  Investment  Corp.;  manages 
business  and  apartment  buildings;  member  of  the 
West  Hollywood  Realty  Poard;  holds  membership 
in  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters; 
professional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles,  Beverly 
Hills  and  vicinity. 


WILLIAM  F.  TAYLOR 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  July  15,  1913;  as¬ 
sociated  since  1946  with  W.  M.  Garland  &  Co.  as 
property  manager  and  broker;  has  had  13  years’ 
experience  in  managing  office  and  commercial  build¬ 
ings;  he  holds  membership  in  the  Building  Owners 
and  Managers  Association,  Los  Angeles  Realty 
Board,  National  Exchange  Club,  Rotary  Interna¬ 
tional  and  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce;  his 
professional  territory  covers  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

HEATH  ANGELO,  JR. 

Oakland,  California 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  September  27,  1913; 
co-manager  of  the  Oakland  Branch  Office  of  Cold- 
well,  Banker  8:  Company;  has  been  associated  with 
the  firm  since  1938  except  for  five  years  spent  as  a 
Commander  in  the  Na^y;  he  supervises  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  downtown  office  building,  multiple 
dwellings  and  commercial  properties  including 
stores,  lofts,  automobile  agencies  and  other  special 
purpose  properties;  he  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  with  an  A.B.  degree  and 
received  a  Masters  degree  from  Stanford;  has 
instructed  a  real  estate  management  course  at  the 
U.  of  Calif.;  is  the  director  of  the  Oakland  branches 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  Kiwanis  Club;  his 
professional  territory  covers  the  “East  Bay’’  area. 

FRANKLIN  G.  KLOCK 
Pasadena,  California 

Born,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  April  19,  1902; 
owner  and  manager  of  Brookmore  Co.,  Croydon 
Realty  Corp.,  and  president  of  Klock,  Inc.;  has  been 
a  real  estate  and  loan  broker  for  six  years  and  has 
ten  years’  experience  in  management  of  apartment 
buildings,  office  buildings  and  hotels;  he  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  by  profession  and  building  con¬ 
tractor;  attended  Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law  and 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology;  member  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Club  <  >f  Pasadena  and  Pasadena  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  former  chairman  of  Multiple  Listing 
Div.,  Pasadena  Realty  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena  and  environs. 
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FRED  W.  SPEICH 
Sacramento,  California 

Born,  Sacramento.  C^alifornia,  December  30,  1910; 
has  owned  his  own  real  estate  office  handling  sales, 
loans,  insurance  and  management  for  seven  years; 
has  been  engaged  in  the  general  real  estate  business 
for  fifteen  years;  taught  at  Sacramento  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  and  Polytechnic  High  School;  holds  broker 
membership  in  the  Sacramento  Real  Estate  Board; 
he  is  a  member  of  the  California  Real  Estate  As¬ 
sociation  and  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
professional  territory  covers  Sacramento  and  El 
Dorado  Counties  in  Calfiornia. 


JACKSON  D.  BAKER 
San  Francisco,  California 

Born,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  September  3, 
1900;  vice  president  and  trust  officer  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bank  since  1934;  has  had  twenty-one 
years’  experience  in  property  management;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board;  a 
past  president  of  the  Civic  League  of  Improvement 
Clubs;  also  holds  membership  in  Commercial  Club, 
Merchants  Exchange  Club  and  Press-Union  League 
(Mub;  professional  territory  co^  ers  the  San  Francisco 
band  Bay  Area. 


ALEX  CUl LER 

San  Francisco,  California 

Born,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  May  15,  1892;  has 
operated  the  real  estate  firm.  Cutler  &  Co.,  with  his 
brother  for  almost  thirty  years;  firm  engages  in 
brokerage,  mortgage  loans  and  property  manage¬ 
ment;  he  is  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Real 
Estate  Board;  holds  membership  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club;  professional  territory  covers  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  Bay  Area  Counties  in  California. 

JULES  SAXE 

San  Francisco,  California 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  November  21,  1911: 
has  operated  the  Saxe  Realty  Company  since  1938; 
manages  residential  properties  and  does  brokerage, 
financing,  appraising  and  insurance:  graduated  with 
a  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  California;  he 
is  a  director  of  the  California  Real  Estate  Associ¬ 
ation;  holds  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Noriega  Merdiants  Association  and  San 
Francisco  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  the  City  and  County  of  San  F'rancisco. 


FRANK  GOTTEN,  HI 
Colorado  Sfmngs,  Colorado 

Born;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  December  28, 
1925;  entered  the  real  estate  businesst  as  a  partner 
in  his  father’s  firm,  the  Sun  Realty  Co.,  in  1947: 
manages  single-family  dwellings  as  well  as  duplexes, 
four-flats  and  12-unit  apartment  buildings;  member 
of  Colorado  Springs  Board  of  Realtors;  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
American  Legion  and  Lions  Club;  professional 
territory  covers  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  and 
outlying  districts. 

ROBERT  PADGEl T 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Born,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  August  28,  1928; 
head  of  the  property  management  department  of 
Padgett  Realty  Co.;  manages  and  operates  com¬ 
mercial  and  office  buildings,  apartment  and  resi¬ 
dential  property;  received  a  B..\.  degree  from 
Colorado  University;  holds  membership  in  the 
Colorado  Springs  Board  of  Realtors,  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Colorado  Springs  Young  Republican  Or¬ 
ganization;  professional  territory  covers  the  State 
of  C^olorado. 


CLARENCE  V.  COLEMAN 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Drexel,  Missouri,  November  18,  1906;  went 
with  Ambrose-Williams  &  Co.,  as  property  manager 
in  1948;  during  1947  was  Deputy  Regional  Rent  Ad¬ 
ministrator;  previously  was  broker  and  property 
manager  for  the  Steel  City  Investment  Co.,  Pueblo, 
Colorado;  management  experience  includes  op¬ 
eration  of  apartment  buildings,  residences,  office 
buildings,  store  properties  and  shopping  centers; 
past  president  of  Pueblo  Board  of  Realtors:  mem¬ 
ber  of  Denver  Board  of  Realtors:  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Denver  metropolitan  area  and 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

COl.IN  C.  COUPER 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  July  25,  1890;  prop¬ 
erty  manager  associated  with  Van  Schaack  &  Co.; 
has  managed  single-family  residences,  multiple 
apartment  buildings  and  stores  during  his  twelve 
years  in  the  real  estate  field;  holds  membership  in 
the  American  Legion  and  Denver  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors;  professional  territory  covers  Denver,  Colorado. 
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SAM  N.  FOSTER 
Detwer,  Colorado 

Born,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  December  16,  1883:  prop¬ 
erty  manager  for  The  Walter  S.  Cheesman  Realty 
Company:  ten  years’  experience  in  operation  and 
management  of  retail  stores,  apartments,  office  and 
market  buildings;  holds  membership  in  the  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  and  Managers  Association  and  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  is  chairman  of  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Denver  Board  of  Realtors,  past 
president  and  former  dean  of  education  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  Denver  Chapter; 
has  taught  courses  in  Investment  Banking  and 
Credits  for  this  organization:  professional  territory 
covers  Denver,  Colorado. 

ALBERl  J.  MOVE 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  New  Y  ork  City,  New  York,  January  ag,  1915: 
executive  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  A.  D.  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co.;  manages  apartment  and  commercial 
buildings  and  single-family  residences;  also  has  ap¬ 
praised  properties  for  the  New  York  and  United 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Companies;  received  his  B.S. 
degree  from  University  of  Illinois;  member  of  the 
Denver  Board  of  Realtors;  holds  membership  in  the 
ScKiety  of  Residential  Appraisers,  Denver  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Builders  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
professional  territory  covers  Denver,  Colorado. 

DAVID  J.  DUNIGAN,  JR. 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  18,  1922:  vice 
president,  D.  J.  Dunigan,  Inc.;  corporation  is 
named  after  father  who  has  built,  sold  and/or  man¬ 
aged  approximately  jcxk)  houses  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  District  of  Columbia;  he  manages  and  oper¬ 
ates  residential  and  commercial  properties  owned 
by  corporation;  has  also  had  experience  in  all 
phases  of  building;  graduated  from  Babson  In¬ 
stitute  of  Business  Administration;  he  is  a  member 
of  Washington  Real  Estate  Board,  Home  Builders 
AsscKiation,  Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  Committee;  professional  territory 
covers  Metropolitan  Washington. 

HARRY  F.  BOYCE 
Columbus,  Georgia 

Born,  Columbus,  Georgia,  March  18,  1908;  has 
owned  and  operated  the  Boyce  Realty  Company  for 
23  years,  handling  sales,  leases,  loans,  property  man¬ 
agement  and  appraising  for  ail  types  of  property; 
was  formerly  a  loan  correspondent  for  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insurance  Company  and  at  present  is  corre¬ 


spondent  for  Gulf  Life  Ins.  Co.  and  Equitable: 
sers'ed  for  five  years  as  president  of  the  Columbus 
Real  Estate  Board  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Appraisal  Committee  for  fifteen  years:  has  acted  as 
treasurer,  vice  president  and  president  of  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  he  is 
regional  vice  president  of  N.VREB;  a  member  of 
Columbus  Planning  Board,  Kiwanis  Club,  Muscogee 
(bounty  Jury  Commission  and  Columbus  Executives 
Club;  has  served  eight  years  as  a  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  tax  consultant  for  the 
City  of  Columbus:  for  the  past  six  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  Real  Estate  Commission. 

WILLIAM  E.  OGLETREE 
Columbus,  Georgia 

Born,  Columbus,  Georgia,  January  13,  1923:  entered 
The  Jordan  Company,  real  estate  office,  in  1948  fol- 
low’ing  graduation  from  the  University  of  Georgia 
where  he  received  a  B.B.A.  degree;  in  1951  was 
named  head  of  the  rental  department;  manages 
apartment,  commercial  and  residential  buildings; 
member  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  ac¬ 
tive  in  committee  work  of  the  Columbus  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board:  professional  territory  covers  Muscogee 
County,  Georgia. 

WALTER  R.  DRENNAN 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Taylorville,  Illinois,  October  28,  1888;  presi¬ 
dent  and  owner  of  Drennan  &  Company  established 
in  1927;  he  conducts  a  brokerage,  financing  and 
appraisal  business  in  addition  to  land  development 
and  management  of  commercial  property,  walk-up 
and  co-op  apartment  buildings;  received  a  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois;  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  and 
Realty  Club  of  Chicago;  professional  territory  covers 
the  South  Shore  District  of  Chicago  and  suburb  of 
Flossmoor,  Illinois. 

ROY  D.  HAVERSTIGK 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Sterling,  Illinois,  May  27,  1899:  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  for  twenty-seven  years; 
since  1934  has  been  associated  with  Oschatz,  Ratncr 
&  Wittert  handling  primarily  the  management  of 
apartment  buildings  and  stores  with  some  sales,  in¬ 
surance  and  appraising;  he  is  a  past  president  of 
the  South  Central  Real  Estate  Board,  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Board  and  associate  member  of  the 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers;  has  contributed 
articles  to  Real  Estate  News  Magazine;  professional 
territory  covers  the  South  Side  of  the  City  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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VICTOR  H.  E.  HOKANSON 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  14,  1903;  his  thirty 
years’  service  in  the  real  estate  field  has  included 
management  of  residences,  apartments,  commercial 
properties  and  office  buildings  as  well  as  appraising; 
he  has  also  acted  as  Receiver  in  numerous  mortgage 
foreclosures  when  associated  with  the  Federal  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years; 
he  is  now  head  of  the  property  management  de¬ 
partment  and  real  estate  appraiser  at  Arthur  Krug- 
gel  &  Company;  holds  membership  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  Society  of  Resi¬ 
dential  Appraisers,  Illinois  Assn  of  Certified  Ap¬ 
praisers  and  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Cook,  Lake  and  DuPage 
Counties  in  Illinois. 

DOROTHY  THOMAS  ECKHARDT 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Born,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June  27,  1907;  associ¬ 
ated  with  The  Maryland  Management  Company  as 
property  manager;  has  specialized  in  operation  of 
garden  apartment  projects  and  multi-unit  apart¬ 
ment  buildings;  experience  also  includes  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  shopping  center;  has  studied  decorating 
and  mechanical  drawing;  holds  membership  in  Real 
Estate  Board  of  Baltimore;  professional  territory 
covers  the  State  of  Maryland. 

JOHN  McC.  MOWBRAY,  JR. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Born,  Pikesville,  Maryland,  July  20,  1924;  holds 
position  as  assistant  treasurer  in  The  Maryland 
Management  Company;  management  experience 
embraces  operation  of  garden-type  apartments,  resi¬ 
dences,  stores  and  office  buildings;  attended  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  Baltimore  and  is  serving  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  membership  committee  of  the  Apart¬ 
ment  House  Owners  .Assn,  of  Maryland;  professional 
territory  covers  the  State  of  Marylaiul,  chiefly  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area. 

PHILIP  J.  BOWERS,  II 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Born,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  March  12,  1912; 
vice  president  of  Frank  H.  Taylor  &  Son,  Inc.;  has 


had  operative  and  administrative  experience  in  the 
management  of  apartment  and  office  buildings  and 
has  also  specialized  in  real  estate  appraising  and 
mortgage  banking  for  the  past  ten  years;  member  of 
Board  of  Realtors  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood, 
and  Mortgage  Bankers  Association;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

ALFRED  LONDON 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Perth  .Amboy,  New  Jersey,  October  13,  1906; 
treasurer,  Margaretten  &  Company,  Inc.  where  he 
has  been  employed  since  1928  except  for  three  and 
one-half  years’  service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  he  man¬ 
ages  multi-unit  apartments,  combination  store  and 
apartment  buildings  and  factories;  his  twenty-three 
years  in  the  real  estate  field  has  also  inch^ded  gen¬ 
eral  sales  and  appraisal  experience  and  he  is  mort¬ 
gage  loan  correspondent  for  the  Howard  Savings 
Institution,  Newark,  N.  J.;  member  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Board  of  Realtors  and  Middlesex 
County  Rent  .-Advisory  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Middlesex  and  Union  Counties  in  New 
Jersey. 

WILLIAM  A.  WURST 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Born,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  13,  1909;  for  six  years 
has  engaged  in  sales  and  management  of  residential 
and  commercial  properties  for  The  Fifth  Third 
Union  Trust  Company;  he  attended  the  University 
of  Cincinnati;  holds  membership  in  the  Cincinnati 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  outlying  districts. 

HOUSTON  M.  NOR  I  HCUT  I 
Aiken,  South  Carolina 

Born,  Fairburn,  Georgia,  January  8,  1916;  general 
manager  of  the  Forest  Heights  .Agency;  has  had  both 
operative  and  administrative  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  commercial  buildings  and  multiple-  and 
single-unit  dwellings;  served  in  \A’,  \W  11  as  instruc¬ 
tor  in  first  aid  and  jungle  warfare  and  in  O.C.S. 
and  was  awarded  bronze  stars  for  his  performance 
as  infantry  plat(M)n  leader  in  the  .Asiatic  Pacific 
I'heater  and  Philippine  Liberation;  professional 
territory  covers  (aty  of  .Aiken,  South  Carolina. 
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PRESIDENT 
Henry  G.  Beaumont 

8644  Wilshire  Boulevard . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
Stanley  W.  Arnheim 

419  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  A.  P.  Watkins 

134  N.  LaSalle  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
A.  Otto  Birn 

605  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 
George  C.  Brush 

1930  Wilshire  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
William  H.  Dolben,  Jr. 

161  Devonshire  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
Hal  Easton 

600  Securities  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

N^  Jersey,  New  York 
Arthur  Eckstein 

370  Seventh  Avenue . New  York,  New  York 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Wyoming 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr. 

650  Seventeenth  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
M.  Jeffery  Holbrook 

321  W.  Fourth  Avenue . Portland,  Ore. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Richard  T.  Hosier 

S.  E.  Comer,  Second  &  High  Streets. Hamilton,  Ohio 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick 

Hunt  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
WiNFREE  H.  Slater 

311  Southern  States  Building . Richmond,  Va. 

Louisiana,  Texas 
Ruth  C.  Yelton 

618  Gunter  Building . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  Walter  Graves,  Treasurer 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Donald  Fischer,  Director,  Research  Division 

1970  South  Signal  Hills  Drive . Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  j/,  7954 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  P.  Constantine . Savannah,  Ga. 

Harry  J.  Fath . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg . Newark,  N.  J. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 

William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  ji,  ipyj 

Raymond  Bosley . . . Toronto,  Canada 

Edmund  D.  Ccxjk . Princeton,  N.  J. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Highfifld . Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohid 

Harold  C.  Payne . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Term  Expiring  December  4/,  1952 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Will  H.  Higgins . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Leslie  C.  Read . Cambridge,  Mass. 

George  W.  Seiler,  [r . Hoboken,  N.  J. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  M.  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ormonde  A.  Kifb . Newark,  N.  J. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1952 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
E1.LIS  Goodman,  President 

515  Market  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

Ellwood  S.  New,  First  Vice  President 

6  Ames  Avenue . Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Morton  S.  Kmne,  Second  Vice  President 

154  West  State  Street . Trenton,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Third  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Russei.i,  C.  Roney,  Fourth  Vice  President 

1421  Atlantic  Avenue . Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Charles  B.  Swenson,  Treasurer 

283  Central  Avenue . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Frank  B.  Marinc,  Secretary 

744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  Wai  ri  r  (iRAVES,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alfred  L.  Haig,  Secretary 

7010  Elmw'ood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
L.  F.  Niles,  President 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner,  Vice  President 

15  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1810  Massachusetts  Avenue . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bertram  A.  Drucker,  Director 

15  Kneeland  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  G.  Kicgen,  Director 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

MICHIG.YN  CHAPTER 
George  J.  Pipe,  President 

2212  Guardian  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  C.  Ewald,  Vice  President 

218  West  Congress  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jack  Caminker,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2f,(K)  Cadillac  Fower . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  S.  Spencer,  Director 

416  Hammond  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

I.  J.  Cohen,  Director 

640  Buhl  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Jack  E.  Huntsberger,  President 

2404  West  Seventh  .Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

P.  H.  Dyste,  Vice  President 

629  South  Spring  Street . I  os  Angeles,  Calif. 

George  D.  Jones,  Vice  President 

600  Kress  Building . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

William  Walters,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

3923  West  Sixth  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PH  rSBURGH  CHAP  FER 
John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  President 

450  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harry  B.  Tarr,  Vice  President 


835  Warrington  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RoftERT  V.  Erickson,  Secretary-Treasurer 

3707  Fifth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GREATER  ME  I  ROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 

c;hapier 

William  N.  Grlmes,  Jr.,  President 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues _ Washington,  D.  C. 

William  P.  Hutchinson,  Vice  President 

1406  M  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

George  E.  Lochte,  Secretary 

1700  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

WiMBERT  M.  Gardiner,  Treasurer 

1631  L  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINN.\TI  CHAPTER 
Robert  E.  Tuke,  President 

914  Main  Street . Cincinnati,  O. 

York  McDonnell,  Vice  President 

S.W.  Corner,  Fifth  &  Main  Streets . Cincinnati,  O. 

Harry  J.  Mom. man,  Secretary-Treasurer 


612  Mercantile  Library  Building . 

.Cincinnati,  O. 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

0.  B.  Johnston,  President 

1 16  East  Fifth  Street . 

, .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 

Morgan  Jones,  Vice  President 

408  Thompson  Building . 

..Tulsa,  Okla. 

Lloyd  E.  Yates,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1522  Hunt  Building . 

. .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 

Roy  Deaton,  Director 

302  South  Boulder . 

..Tulsa,  Okla. 

Clark  H.  Whiteside,  Director 

21  West  Fourth  Street . 

, .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

Ralph  Steven er.  President 

3658  West  Pine  Boulevard . 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  W.  Salisbury,  Vice  President 

721  Olive  Street . 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  G.  Maguire,  Secretary-Treasurer 
6401  Manchester  Avenue . 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Arthur  W.  Schmad,  President 

316  Electric  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

801  Omaha  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Carl  Bolt,  Secretary-Treasurer 

918  City  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  West  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Gene  J.  Hartung,  Vice  President 

1802  West  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Room  318,  622  North  Water  Street. .  .Milwaukee,  Wise. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 
Richard  \.  Works,  President 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 
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Max  Ploeger,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

III  South  Murphy  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

Otis  M.  Caskey,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1209  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

KANS.4S  CITY  CH.4PTER 
David  W.  Childs,  President 

505  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

George  F.  Akright,  Vice  President 

207  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Joseph  E.  Stern,  Secretary-Treasurer 

607  R.  A.  Long  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 

Wallace  H.  Campbell,  President 

7th  Floor,  The  Garrett  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  Randolph  Wootton,  Vice  President 

701  Cathedral  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  H.  C.  Wilson,  Secretary-Treasurer 

II  East  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Frank  L.  Lort,  President 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Rollin  D.  Barnard,  Vice  President 

33  West  Tenth  Avenue . Denver,  Colo. 

Floyd  S.  Padgett,  Secretary-Treasurer 

19  East  Pikes  Peak . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Ewart  W.  Goodwin,  President 

300  First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg . .San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rex  B.  Lini.E,  Vice  President 

",24  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 


John  X.  D.  Grii  fith,  Secretary 

',24  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

P.  O.  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
A.  Orro  Birn,  President 

605  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Herbert  E.  Eayrs,  Vice  President 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

W.  S.  Brenza,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1520  DuPont  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Director 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami.  Fla. 

Carl  C.  Harding,  Director 

333  East  Las  Olas  Boulevard . Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
David  V.  Joiin.son,  President 

1407  Sterick  Building . .Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

215  Columbian  Mutual  Tower . Memphis,  Tenn. 

R.  Rollin  Goldsby,  Secretary-Treasurer 

734  Medical  Arts  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAP!  ER 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  President 

111  Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Vincent  T.  Mead,  Vice  President 

151  Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Edward  H.  Molteni,  Secretary 

154  Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell,  Treasurer 

I  Powell  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


Harry  \.  Taylor,  Chairman,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey . 1937 

Ordmonde  a.  Kieb,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Newark,  New  Jersey . 1951 

•Howard  E.  Hayme,  Chicago,  Illinois . •934'35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan . 1936 

Jamf:s  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois . '98^'3<) 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan . 1940 

J.  ^VhLLlAM  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . 1945-46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York . i()47 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colorado . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

•  Deceased 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  1952 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

53  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicaj  O.  111. 

54  Stanley  W.  Arniieim,  Vice  Chairman 

. Pittsburgh  Pa. 

",2  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  A  ich. 

Subcommittee  on  Textbook  ir  College  Contacts 

r,2  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chairman . Chicago,  IM. 

r,2  Daniel  Weisberg,  Vice  Chairman . .  Roxhury,  Mass. 

52  Albert  Covert . Omaha,  Nehi 

Subcommittee  on  Seminars 

52  S.  V.  Beach,  Chairman . Hollywood,  Calif. 

52  Frank  Woodward,  Vice  Chairman  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 
52  Howard  Humphries . Washington,  D.  C. 

Subcommittee  on  Mainteuame  Schools 

52  Hal  Easton,  Chairman . Omaha,  Nehr. 

52  Richard  T.  Hosler,  Vice  C/iairman.Hamilton,  Ohio 
52  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Subcommittee  on  Lecture  Courses 

r,2  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

52  Hal  Easton,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nehr. 

^,2  S.  V.  Be-ACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

52  Robert  T.  Higheield,  C/iairwau.  Washington,  1).  C. 

54  Harold  Payne,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nehr. 

53  James  M.  Ud.ali . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

52  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor.  .Chicago,  Ill. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

52  D.  S.  Wenzlick,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Theodore  J.  Weber,  Vice  C/iairwori.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING 
54  Lloyd  Haneord,  Chairman ..  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

52  Howard  Bliss,  Vice  Ciiairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

53  William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


COMMITTEKS,  1952 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

54  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairmati . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Herbert  G.  Goldberg,  Vice  Cfiairwian. Newark,  N.  J. 

52  S.  Z.  Bennett . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

54  N.  Stanley  Bortner . Baltimore,  Md. 

54  Robert  P.  Constantine . Savannah,  Ga. 

52  Harry  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

52  J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

53  William  H.  Dolben,  Jr . Boston,  Mass. 

53  Raymond  D.  Evans . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  WiLUAM  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

53  Kenneth  H.  Gay . Denver,  Colo. 

53  William  C.  Haas . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

53  O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

53  John  G.  Maguire . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  Hiram  S.  Manville . Omaha,  Nehr. 

53  Vincent  Mead . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  Henry  S.  Mii.i.ir.  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

52  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

52  Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

53  James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

52  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  V. 

53  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman 

. Chicago,  111. 

53  Louis  B.  W.  Adair . Miami,  Fla. 


52  William  F.  Bacgerman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Can. 

54  |.  T.  Ciiiott . .Asheville,  N.  C. 

53  Aubrey  M.  Davis . San  Diego,  Calif. 

54  Jeorce  C.  Ewald . Detroit,  Mich. 

53  ’an  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

52  "V.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

54  L  LIS  Good.man . Camden,  N.  J. 

54  Lioyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

53  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland,  Ore. 

53  Marvin  C.  Holmes . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Ro  ERT  J.  Huller . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Ho\.  ard  F.  Humphries . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Jack  E.  Huntsberger . .’..Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

52  Albert  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tenn. 

52  John  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

52  J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

53  Frank  MacBride,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 

52  Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 

54  John  B  Wadsworth . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

53  E.  Randolph  Wootton . Baltimore,  Md. 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

52  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 

54  Kenneth  Draper,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Detroit,  Mich. 

53  Ben  O.  K.rkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Advisory  Ci  mmittee  on  By-Laws  &  Regulations 

52  Harry  Bos  vell,  Jr . Mt.  Ranier,  Md. 

52  R.  Thomas  Bowers . Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
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52  Lesue  C.  Read . Cambridge,  Mass. 

52  Rav  Shfrim . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

32  HARRr  1  \RR . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

53  Henry  N.  Stam,  Chairman . Paterson,  N.  |. 

53  Harry  J.  Path,  Vice  C/iairwan. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  W.  E.  Althauser . Memphis,  Tenn. 

54  Helen  Benedict . Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  J.  Wesley  Buchanan . Washington,  D.  C. 

52  Wallace  H.  Campbeli . Baltimore,  Md. 

52  John  C.  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

54  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

52  Claude  O.  Darby . Flint,  Mich. 

54  Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

54  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

54  Raymond  J.  Kruecer . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

52  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

54  Charles  Nem..ian . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

r,3  Fi or  n  S.  Paik.i  1 1 . Colorado  Springs,  C.olo. 

53  Charles  A.  Post . Miami,  Fla. 

53  Carl  Ragsdale . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

52  Leslie  C.  Read . Cambridge,  Mass. 

54  Leo  Shapero . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Curtis  Smithdeai . High  Point,  N.  C. 

52  R.  V.  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  CO.MMITTEE 

53  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Chairman _ Boston,  Mass. 

54  Philip  M.  Rea,  Vice  Chairman  .Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

52  Harry  A.  Taylor . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
52  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  C/iafrwan.Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

52  J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

52  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

52  Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J. 

52  William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

52  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 

52  A.  Otto  Birn,  Chairman . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

52  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

52  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

52  Paul  C.  Wimbish . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

52  Ruth  C.  A’elton,  Chairman _ San  Antonio,  Tex. 

52  W.  H.  Higgins,  Vice  Chairman _ Memphis,  Tenn. 

52  Stanley  W.  .Arnheim,  Vice  President. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
52  A.  Otto  Birn,  Vice  President,  Chapter  President 

. Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

52  George  C.  Brush,  Vice  President. \. os  Angeles,  Calif. 


52  Wallace  H.  Campbell,  Chapter  President 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

52  David  W.  Childs,  Chapter  President 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

52  Curtis  Coleman,  Chapter  President 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

52  William  H.  Dolben,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

. Boston,  Mass. 

52  Hal  Easton,  Vice  President . Omaha,  Nchr. 

52  Arthur  Eckstein,  Vice  President.  .New  York,  N.  \. 

52  V'AN  Holt  Garrett,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

. Denver,  Colo. 

52  Ellis  Good.man,  Chapter  President. Camden,  N.  j. 

52  H.  W.ALTER  Graves,  Chapter  President 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

52  William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

52  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chapter  President 

. .San  Francisco,  ('.alif. 

52  Erwin  A.  Henschel,  Chapter  President 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

f,2  M.  Jei  I  ERY  Hoi.br<m)K,  Vice  President 

. Portland,  Ore. 

52  Richard  'F.  Hosi.er,  Vice  President.  Hamilton,  Ohio 

52  Jack  E.  Huntsberger,  Chapter  President 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

52  David  V.  Johnson,  Chapter  President 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

52  O.  B.  Johnston,  Chapter  President. .  .Tuha,  Okla. 

52  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Vice  President. .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 

52  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

52  Frank  L.  Lort,  Chapter  President ..  .Denser,  Colo. 

52  L.  F.  Niles,  Chapter  President _ Brookline,  Mass. 

52  George  J.  Pipe,  Chapter  President .  .Detroit,  Mich. 

52  Arthur  W.  Schmad,  Chapter  Ptesident 

. Omaha,  Nehr. 

52  WiNEREE  H.  Slater,  Vice  President. Richmond,  V'a. 

52  Ralph  Stevener,  Chapter  President.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

52  Robert  E.  Tuke,  Chapter  President 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

52  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  President 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

52  Richard  V.  Works,  Chapter  President. Dallas,  Tex. 

NO.MINATING  COMMITTEE 

52  Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Chairman . Newark,  N.  J. 

52  Warner  G.  Baird,  Vice  Chairman _ Chicago,  Ill. 

52  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

52  Damian  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

52  Jay  L.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES,  1952 


AMO  PROMO  I  ION  COMMITTEE 

52  William  Walters,  Chairman.  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
52  Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Vice  Chair  man.  Roston,  Mass. 

52  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

52  Howard  Buss,. . Detroit,  Mich. 


52  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Can. 

52  William  H.  Dolben,  Jr . Boston,  Mass. 

52  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

52  Herbert  E.  Goldberg . Newark,  N.  j. 

52  Richard  T.  Hosler . Hamilton,  Ohio 

52  Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 
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BUDGET  &  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

52  J.  Russei.l  Doiron,  Chairman _ Baton  Rouge,  La. 

52  William  P.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

52  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 
52  J.  Kingsley  Powell,  Chairn^an 

. New  Brunswick,  N.  [. 

52  WiNiRiE  H.  Slater,  Vice  C/iairwau. Richmond,  \  a. 


f,2  Wallace  H.  Campbeli . Baltimore,  Md. 

52  Bertram  A.  Drucker . Boston,  Mass. 

yi  Matthew  G.  Ely . New  York,  N.  Y. 

52  John  Evans,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

52  M.  JEFI  FRY  Hoi  BROOK . Portland,  Ore. 

52  Le:slie  M.  Price. . Chicago,  Ill. 

52  William  Walters,  Jr . Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

DISPLAY  COMMITTEE 

52  George  J.  Pipe,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

52  Robert  P.  Constantine,  Vice  Chairman 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

52  A.  L.  McKee . Anderson,  Ind. 


_ 

52  T.  W.  Slack . Miami,  Fla. 

52  Harry  D.  Woodward . Kansas  '  Mi 

LMERN.VI  lONAI.  CO.M.MII  TEE 

",2  Robi  rt  C.  Good.man,  Chairman . Norfolk,  \’a. 

-,2  James  C.  Downs,  Jr . Chicago,  III. 

",2  D.  P.  Di'Cy . Pueblo,  C'.olo. 

-,2  H  \rrv  .\.  Taylor . East  Orange,  .\.  J. 

_',2  Dami  i  Wi  esbi  r«.  . Roxbury,  Mass. 

LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

f,2  Carey  Winsion,  Chairman . Nv'ashington,  D.  C. 

f,2  J.  A.  Weinberg,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

52  Roli.in  D.  B.arnard . Denver,  Colo. 

52  Charles  Christei . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

52  Ed.mund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

52  Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

52  J.\CK  E.  Hiimsberge:r . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

52  Ormonde.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J. 

PL  BI.ICI  1  Y  COMMITTEE 
52  Richard  T.  Hosler,  C/ia/rwan. ..  .Hamilton,  Ohio 
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PP-  24-53- 

S  l  ANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE 

Accredited  .Management  Organizations  and  Their 
Meaning,  vvinston.  Dec.  1951,  pp.  118-121. 

The  Growing  Importance  of  the  Professional  Man¬ 
ager.  BEAUMONT.  Match  1952,  pp.  199-200. 

SYNDICATE 

Promotion  and  Management  of  a  J^o-Unit  Multi- 
pp.  181-190. 

Story  Apartment  Project,  kramer.  March  1952, 

TENANT  COOPERATION 

.Managing  a  Large  Community  of  Rental  Garden 
Homes,  hic-gins.  Dec.  1951,  pp.  94-106. 

1  RAFFIC  PATTERN 

A  Visit  to  the  Shoppers’  World,  ke  ichijm.  June  1952, 
pp.  281-285. 

TRENDS,  PROPERTY  YIELDS 

Apartment  Building  Investment  .Analysis,  jamf.s. 
March  1952,  pp.  164-174. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Obsolescence  hi  Industrial  Buildings.  Sept.  1951,  pp. 
16-23. 

A  Visit  to  the  Shoppers’  World.  KETcaiUM.  June  1952, 
pp.  281:285. 

VALUE 

Apartment  Building  Investment  .Analysis.  James. 
March  1952,  pp.  164-174. 

.A  Study  of  Real  Estate  Investment  Experience. 
grebler.  Dec.  1951,  pp.  107-117. 


